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Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of 
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If we want to stay a Nation 
we must foot the Bill 


HROUGHOUT its history Canada has had 
Ti face up to the high cost of being a nation. 
) remain a nation we have done things that are 
We've built railroads across 
Through tariffs 


T 


economic lunacy. 


empty wastes of rock and bush 
we have forced ourselves to pay a dollar and a 
half for manufactured articles that our neighbors 
would like to sell us for a dollar. We spend mil 
lions on radio, television and film industries 
which are already crowded with self-supporting 
impresarios, including many of great competence 
ind artistry. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that all 
Canadians approve this sort of expenditure. But 
we all understand the reasons behind it. We 
ire a scarce people in an abundant land and if we 
want to go on enjoying the luxury of loneliness 
ve've got to pay for it 

Now we're faced once more with the old and 
ineluctable facts of our life as a sovereign coun 
try. Not for the first time we find our military 
lefense inextricably tied up with that of a large, 
wealthy and powerful relative. Most of us think 
ve should do our share. The difficult question is 
how big the share ought to be. 

For that portion of North America’s joint 


ontinental defense that is already completed on 


estimated at $170 million, to be borne entirely 
by the Canadian Treasury. 

Still farther north, along the Arctic coast, the 
United States is building a third, the DEW-line. 
Its initial cost has been estimated as $250 mil- 
lion, but this is the construction contract alone 

transport and other added costs will probably 
bring the total to twice that figure in the first 
eighteen months, perhaps more. 

DEW is on Canadian soil, but it will serve 
primarily American rather than Canadian de- 
fense purposes. The extra time provided by its 
earlier warning is needed not so much by defend- 
ing fighters, such as those of the RCAF, as by 
the heavy bombers of Strategic Air Command, 
the free world’s weapon of retaliation. So the 
warnings of DEW will go to Denver and Colorado 
Springs rather than to St. Hubert, Que. 

Moreover, Canada found out on the Pine Tree 
project that there are disadvantages about these 
joint construction jobs. The United States is so 
much richer than we that U. S. military con- 
struction methods are more lavish than ours, but 
we're committed to a third of the cost anyway. 
Financially at least it’s better for Canada to take 
one job all by herself, like the Mid-Canada Line, 
while the United States takes on another, like 
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4 glorious eating! Used alone or in as milk no solid shortening t 
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LONDON LETTER 
BY Revetley Ce rbs, : 


Can Eden Lick the Strikes? 


FTER ANY general election the House of Commons takes on a 

subtle alteration. New boys are spread around the benches, puzzled 
but proud and just a little frightened. 

The old boys, like old lags, know everything and everybody. They 
do not have to be told the rules or look apprehensively at the whips. No 
wonder the young MP turning up for the first time feels that he has 
gone back to school. 

But this Parliament has seen some dramatic changes. Sir Winston 
Churchill is still there but he is no longer the Emperor. Instead he sits 
TT 9 by the steps of the throne watching the former Crown Prince who has 

The Three Musketeers”... and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE taken his place. 

Yet the very first day of this Parliament presented a dilemma and 
an incident that will be long remembered. We had assembled for the 
purpose of taking the oath, for all alike must do that before they can 














MM‘ AL GUIDANCE, rest and weight con- Regular check-ups will enable him to dis- speak, vote or draw pay. 
7 th might 4] { 1 ni rly Tr . -~ . -— ‘ 
e might well be called cover complications early . . . if any occur The process is quite simple. At the table that divides the Govern- 
( fiehtine o } reat » th ~ . ‘ 
ve three keteer ehting high blood . . . and start treatment that may keep ment and Opposition front benches, stands a clerk. As each MP reaches 
P } they wo ovett hem unde ‘ : . : y 
For when they work together . .. them under control. the table the clerk gives him the oath to read and then the MP walks to 
} } sketeers iid he ’ . . 
The Three Musketee did they Today more can be done for high blood Mr. Speaker seated at the end of the chamber, shakes hands and exits— 
may help protect you against the less seri- pressure than ever before. In selected cases, or, if he likes, goes back to his place. 
tvr yf this sorder ' } m- . ‘ 
ous type « disorder, cr prevent com reat improvement can often be obtained Just before this process began on opening day Mr. Speaker an- 
ication f i} j Fis form of ’ : : : . a : wh ar 
cation eit. form of high by special diets or surgery. nounced that he would first take the ministerial front bench and then 
bloed pr Ire o-called “essential hyper- O . 
1} f > ositio ont bench. 
gg OS than 0 Several new drugs are also used now the fet sn ait #9 front nch ; . . 
counts 10F more tan , , Thus the first MP to rise was Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden. 
+ of al which may lower blood pressure and re- Tt I hill j = " : } 
OT all Case ; . ‘here si ; . s 210 > gangway f separates . 
lieve symptoms. No drugs, however, should ; ere sat ( “om 1 just be w the gangw ay t - _ ey the 
Victir of hypertensior re often indi- \ ove 2 oO yench ¢ ato > fate > ers. > Dy one 
\ ‘ pertension are often indi ever be tried unless they are prescribed by “ »vernment fre nt bench — oy f the ato ~ m “° 2 y “2 
duals of great d who ar nclined t > Si > sters é serve -) ak y > OF 
i rive who are inclined to a physician and taken under his supervision. 1¢ saw the mini ters who hac he rved under him taking the ith, 
push themselves beyond sensible limits. To ; signing on and shaking hands with Mr. Speaker. 
{ the doctor’s advice wed . ’ : : : 
en strain on the heart, a leisurely pace It the doctor's advice is followed and if Sic transit gloria. Churchill would have to wait until Mr. Speaker 
, : he patient learns to le: ife « ilera- : . . . 
‘ is desirable the patient learns to lead a life of modera called for the occupants of the particular bench on which he was sitting. 
t rin all thing nign bl ie) pre re al ‘ 
eee Sea aE ey See nu ings, high blood pressure can At last the ministers had concluded their task, and Mr. Speaker 
5 oe win be st ssfully ntrolled in many case . 7 
recommend intervals of rest during the da Shs eons : ry COmtrONed in 1 / ease nodded to the Opposition shadow cabinet. Whereupon came an 
™ : Sagihalaete elt es mele f neg! ~d, it may cat Seriot lamage : . ’ 
te Wee etal cat aera a Ht negiected, it may Cause serious Gamage emotional incident caused by Clem Attlee who must be one of the least 
ind ne Wilh perhaps recommend a to the heart. kidnevs and brain P ss - 
' aN? P , ern : a en ee ws emotional men in public life. 
least ¢ hours of re every nigh He 
' ane ata ea eu’ To detect this condition early, everyone | Impulsively crossing the floor of the House he took Churchill’s arm 
( should have periodic medical examinations. and conducted him to the clerk at the table. Then he stood back so that 
, = This precaution is especially necessary for Churchill should take precedence. 
hose who are middle-aged and older, are A spontaneous cheer broke from all sides. A great gentleman had 
In addition verweight, or have a family history of the paid graceful tribute to a great statesman. 
tor wy re ind worries t t 1d to A 1 1‘ ‘6 y : * 
seuse. When discovered early, hyperten- At once, in undertones, there came the query: ““‘Why didn’t Eden do 
‘ s usually easier to control it? Why was it left to ¢ hurchill’s opponent to make the gesture? 
oni lly pel Die, Dul even lo " . aa a > ’ 4 ae > 
Many discoveries which have promise Yet the problem was not simple. Continued on page 48 
’ 1 the fight against hypertension have 
in fact, : come from studies made by the Life In- 
; sees senies sum ; rance Medical Research Fund. The 
‘ ‘ Fund, supported by over 140 Life insur- 
} r %« ° 
\ oO uc 4 cs » c cL re- | 
iw al Lie ‘ } +} ‘ ‘ iy ‘tT 
ources to researcn tf it may ftead to Detter 
ys of preventing and curing heart and 
We mt control n \ “ mportant too, blood vessel diseases 
€ n I i . 
Metropolitar s booklet, Your Heart, 
pounds are burdenso © the Since ' ’ 
i ves many more facts to help you under- 
the heart works harder whe pertensi ' 
tand what high blood pressure ts, what its 
\< oO 1 
; mptoms are, and how it affects the heart 
lighten its load 5 . . , 
nd blood vessels. Just clip and mail the 
Of course, the doctor's [ eeded. coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada 

Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 85-M, "Your 
Heart 
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Street sealants pesauessevaianionaiinnias 
Normally the world’s busiest rail yards, handling hundreds of trains daily, 


NII -sccsceustipsidiiiasisiaiiideainsadciantommneseen Preve.......... ™ 
, ’ 
London’s Clapham Junction was deserted during recent British railway strike 
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If the auto workers get their 


BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 





prize, the fishermen score too 


A Case of Fisherman’s Luck ? 


FFHAND it’s hard to think of 
two groups more remote from 
—each other than the auto 
workenss of Ontario and the cod fisher- 
men of Newfoundland. But it may 
turn out as a curiosity of Canadian 
labor history that the auto workers 
play an important (though uninten- 
tional) part in bringing unemploy- 
ment insurance to the fishermen, all 
of whom are now unprotected. The 
link is the new benefit which auto 
workers in the United States have 
already won and which Canadian 
auto workers expect in the new con- 
tracts they are negotiating 
called guaranteed annual wage. 
Up to now the guaranteed annual 


the so 


wage has been illegal in Canada. It 
calls for payments by employers to 
laid-off workers, covering part of the 
gap between unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits and their regular take- 
home pay. The old Unemployment 
Insurance Act, still in force but about 
to be replaced by the new one passed 
at the last session of Parliament, ex- 
pressly forbade any such arrange 
ment. It said no man is unemployed 
or entitled to unemployment-insur 
ance benefits who is receiving any 
payments from a former employer. 

More or less accidentally this 
definition was left out of the new 
Unemployment Insurance Act when 
it was drafted. However, the general 
provision of the old law was rein- 
forced by a regulation that listed the 
guaranteed annual wage, by name, 
among the things that disqualify an 
applicant for unemployment-insur 
ance benefits. 

Apparently some members of the 
Cabinet, at least, had forgotten that 
they passed this regulation just three 
years ago this month. A small labor 
paper in Windsor, Ont., dug it up 
just when the negotiations in Detroit 
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between the Ford Motor Company 
and the United Automobile Workers 
of America were approaching the 
critical stage. The labor newspaper 
implied, mistakenly, that the regula 
tion had been passed recently, and in 
secret, as a deliberate plot to forestall 
any guaranteed annual wage in tl« 
Canadian auto industry 

Hon. Paul Martin, who besides 
being Minister of National Health 
and Welfare is MP for the Windsor 
riding of Essex East, blew his top alt 
He demanded that the 
regulation against the guaranteed 


this report 


annual wage be rescinded instantly 
If it were not, he intimated, he would 
have to resign from the Cabinet 

But to some of Martin’s colleagues 
the question didn’t seem that simple 
At this time the U. S. auto workers 
were demanding not two thirds of 
take-home pay, which they eventually 
got, but full pay the year round 
whether a man worked or not 
To such ministers as the Hon. J. W 
Pickersgill, whose electors are the 
poverty-stricken fishermen of Bona 
vista-Twillingate, this looked like the 
most preposterous favoritism 


How can we justify it the 


asked. Taxpayers contribute a third 
of the cost of unemployment insur 
ance, and fishermen are taxpayers 
They would thus be helping to sup 
port some of the most highly paid 
labor in Canada in the high standard 
of living to which it is accustomed 

far higher already, without any extra 
help, than the men enjoy who man 
But when the 


fisherman himself is unemployed, 


the fishing schooners 


he is for part of every year, he isn’t 
entitled to a cent of unemployment 


insurance. 


ACTUALLY, of course, there is no 


j , 


logical con- Continued on page 54 
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With circus trappings — clowns, striped awnings, rides 
and balloons — Dominion sells more and more groceries. 
Can Bill Horsey 

rule the grocery world? 

| So far, in the fight 

for Canada’s 
billion-and-a-half-dollar 
grocery bill, 

his Dominion Stores 

are second and growing fast. 
And his strange circus ways 
are so successful 

that even his biggest rivals 


are stealing his stuff 





N MID-APRIL, J. William Horsey, a robust 

square-set millionaire of sixty-three who is the boss 
of Dominion Stores, hurried away from his fruit and 
shrimp canneries in Florida and headed home for 
Canada. In two days by train he was in Toronto in the 
middle of a furious fight for supremacy among the 
nation’s largest and wealthiest grocery chains, swap- 
ping a wild variety of punches with his rivals. 

In this fight the punches consisted of automobiles, 
thousand-dollar cheques, fur jackets, TV sets and a 
whole year’s supply of groceries. The question was 
who could throw the most the fastest, because the 
winner’s prize is formidable indeed--the Canadian 
housewife’s grocery money, a fat budget of more than 
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Boss J, William Horsey in a new Toronto store. His showmenship boosted Dominion’s 
business eight times in fifteen years, thwarted bankruptcy and made him a fortune. 
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With circus trappings — clowns, striped awnings, rides 
and balloons — Dominion sells more and more groceries. 


Can Bill Horsey 

rule the grocery world? 

So far, in the fight 

for Canada’s 
billion-and-a-half-dollar 
grocery bill, 

his Dominion Stores 

are second and growing fast. 
And his strange circus ways 
are so successful 

that even his biggest rivals 


are stealing his stuff 


N MID-APRIL, J. William Horsey, a robust 

square-set millionaire of sixty-three who is the boss 
of Dominion Stores, hurried away from his fruit and 
shrimp canneries in Florida and headed home for 
Canada. In two days by train he was in Toronto in the 
middle of a furious fight for supremacy among the 
nation’s largest and wealthiest grocery chains, swap- 
ping a wild variety of punches with his rivals 

In this fight the punches consisted of automobiles, 
thousand-dollar cheques, fur jackets, TV sets and a 
whole year’s supply of groceries. The question was 
who could throw the most the fastest, because the 
winner’s prize is formidable indeed--the Canadian 
housewife’s grocery money, a fat budget of more than 
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Boss J. William Horsey in a new Toronto store. His showmanship boosted Dominion's 
business eight times in fifteen years, thwarted bankruptcy and made him a fortune. 
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up for the opening of a new Hamilton shopping centre 


Shopper Mrs. Bertha McArthur of Toronto won a new car 


in Dominion contest. She gets keys from Marilyn Bell. 

































a billion and a half dollars a year The big grocery 


chains now get about forty percent of it while 
independent grocers fight to keep the other sixty 
percent. 

The heavyweight champion among the super- 
markets is Loblaw Groceterias, an Ontario chain o/ 
156 stores that sells more groceries than any other 
The 
challenger is Horsey, who took charge of a near- 
bankrupt chain in 1938 and, by 
boyantly different methods, pulled it up to second 
His 207 markets in Ontario, Quebec, New 
Nova Scotia do $157 
Next are 
stores in western Canada, Atlantic and Pacific’s 13¢ 
Quebec 
thirty-six supermarkets in Quebec. 


in Canada $220 million worth. flashiest 


Dominion flam- 


place. 


Brunswick and now million 


worth of business a year. Safeway’s 139 


stores in Ontario and and Steinberg’s 

The fight involves bigger sleeker stores with huge 
volumes of food moving quickly, new lines of goods 
from hardware to hair 
niques and a scramble for choice sites as the grocery 
It’s 
part and parcel of postwar living, with its five-day 
week, refrigeration, frozen cake 
prepared salads and packaged meats. 

In behind the scenes are E. P. Taylor, the horse- 


lotion, slick selling tech- 
giants follow the motor-car trek to suburbia. 


foods, mixes, 


breeding financier and brewery owner whose Argus 
Corporation owns almost a quarter of Dominion, 
and W. Garfield Weston, the 
has a controlling interest in Loblaw’s. 

Bill Horsey, who looks like a country squire in a 


biscuit king who 


double-breasted business suit, is the grocery world’s 
most formidable figure. Along with the talent for 
selling he acquired years ago as a yeast-cake sales- 
man and administrative ability as the head of the 
Standard Brands, 


brought to retail food selling a flair for showman- 


wholesale food jobber, he’s 


ship. 
him a sort of Barnum of the grocery world. 


His talent in glamorizing groceries has made 
Do- 
minion’s mammoth market ads, carnival-like stores 


and exciting ballyhoo at new store openings have all 
the trumpeting air and color of the circus Big Top. 





Women got perfume, men got cigarettes. 
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Rival supermarkets have joined the gift-giving. 


Now Loblaw’s is trying to out-circus showman 
Horsey. Last winter the big Ontario cain started 
to give away five 1955 Pontiacs each week in five 
Toronto supermarkets and up to fifteen hundred 
dollars a week in lucky-draw contests in all To 
ronto stores. It also went after new customers with 
waterless cookers, free photos of the kids and free 
tickets to roller skating. By spring Loblaw’s had 
given away a “Jumbo Jackpot” of thirty thousand 
dollars to winners who answered a Loblaw phone 
call with the name of a “‘mystery product” obtained 
by reading Loblaw’s ads. As soon as one contest was 
over the chain immediately started another thirty- 
thousand-dollar marathon. 

Horsey’s answer to Loblaw’s new moves, when he 
got back to Toronto, was to give away two thousand 
week in Ais stores. 


dollars a Besides upping the 


prize he widened the field. Loblaw’s had kept its 
prize-giving in the Toronto area, but Horsey made 
it apply to 155 centres served by Dominion ~— east 
to Ottawa, north to Timmins and south to Windsor 
He used two newspapers and offered readers of 
they said 


thousand dollars if 


Stores”’ 


Dominion ads a 


and named the 


brand”’ when the phone rang. Winners doubled their 


‘Dominion “phantom 
money if they produced a five-dollar cash-register 
slip from a Dominion store. 

Horsey’s premium offers also helped bring in the 
customers. Those who shop on the dog days of 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday get a dinnerware 
unit with every ten-dollar purchase and free nylons 
for twenty-nine dollars worth of groceries. 

The 


Loblaw’s now look more like circus posters than 


rival newspaper ads for Dominion and 
grocery listings. Horsey announces his new Fortune 
Hunt with “You Can Win $2,000 This Week”’ in 
headline type studded with $ signs and smaller 
*$100 Prizes.”’ Loblaw’s 
main “The The 
original! $30,000 Loblaw Jumbo Jackpot !”’ with side 


billing for ‘‘Free Pontiacs”’ 


type for Consolation 


shouts its attraction as new! 


“sensational half- 
Pic- 


and 
price offers of triple-thick aluminum ware.” 
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tures of gheaming new cars, juicy steaks, Guy 
Lombardo, whose sweet music they sponsor on the 
air, and date-stamped bread form a potpourri of 
groceries and giveaways. 

A shower of prizes also comes out of new store 
openings. After the war Horsey began to open 
Mammoth Markets with all 
first night on Broadway. In his case the first-night 


the excitement of a 


fever lasted six weeks. 

A typical opening fanfare was that surrounding a 
huge new unit for the Dominion chain at the former 
Oakwood Stadium in Toronto. For the first three 
thousand women there were free orchids flown from 
Hawaii, and during the six-week opening period 
$3,687.76 in prizes was handed out. They ran from 
a two-hundred-dollar muskrat jacket for the lucky 
winner in ““Mom’s Week” to six bicycles during 
‘“*Kid’s Week” and a grand prize of a thousand 
dollars or a year’s free groceries. 

But hubbub had 
subsided when Loblaw’s moved to swing business 


Horsey’s six-week scarcely 
back to two nearby stores by offering free Pontiacs 


Horsey countered at his Oakwood store with a 


jingle-writing contest for a new hard-top Dodge 
given away In the packed store on a Sat urday after- 
noon by Marilyn Bell, the Lake Ontario swimming 
star whose father is a Dominion Store manager. 

So much preparation goes into the gala openings 
that supermarket men get like jittery impresarios 
the One of 
supervisors a nervous collapse from opening 
The manager of a 


curtain Horsey’s 
had 
several stores in a few 
who had been carefully setting up 


before goes up. 
months. 
rival chain store, 
a new store for a month, suddenly began throwing 
canned goods at the walls an hour before the 
crowds came in. 

Early in 1952, Loblaw’s pinpointed a new super- 
market at Willowdale in by 
hiring a blimp with trailing streamers to hover above 
it four days previous to the opening. By opening 
time a densely packed mob filled the big parking lot 
with band music and entertainment to keep them 


Toronto’s suburbs 


happy until the doors swung open. Then they swept 
inside to try for a Ford convertible, television sets, 
refrigerators and radios. 

Not to be outdone in the air, Horsey later got a 
pilot to fly a plane from the Toronto Island airport 
and park it in the Willowdale Dominion Store lot. 
There he offered it for sale at six dollars a pound. 
Nobody bought it, but crowds flocked to see this 
latest in grocery items. 

Bill Horsey’s carnival touches don’t end with 
stunts and ballyhoo. A few years ago he began 
decking out the big lemon-yellow fronts of Do- 
minion stores with brightly painted wooden 
canopies so they resembled huge circus booths with 
awnings. Then he added a lively note inside by 
piping in music from Muzak to go with clusters of 
and red-and-white canopies over the 
canned goods. 

Horsey was also the first to install mechanical 
rides for kids in supermarkets: Roy Rogers’ horse 
Trigger, Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer and, for 
more scientific moppets, a spaceship to the moon. 
At highly competitive stores he dispatched a mobile 
Midway to the parking lot for bigger thrills. 
Loblaw’s quickly introduced mechanical rides and 
now give free tickets to a real circus, Clyde Brothers, 


balloons 


in Toronto. 

Behind Bill Horsey’s showmanship is some keen 
psychology. People feel in a relaxed holiday mood 
when they enter Dominion’s carnival-like stores 
and they don’t mind piling into the family car with 
all the kids in casual clothes to do the shopping. A 
hot dog and Orange Crush booth in the centre of the 
store helps the effect. 

A quiet-spoken, relaxed and softly aggressive 
businessman, William Horsey doesn’t look or act 
like a high-pressure salesman with a flair for 
theatrics. He has a full-moon boyish face with mild 
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THE SUPERMARKET IS NOW A DEPARTMENT STORE 
YOU CAN GET DRUGS, DRESSES 


AND EVEN DAHLIAS 


blue eyes, a serious, almost wistful expression and 
silvering-brown hair He dresses conservatively, 
is a leading force in the Upper Canada Bible So- 
ciety, heads charity drives as a fund-raising wizard 
and likes to give money to universities 

He’s known by his associates and competitors as 
who 
took 
grocery 


executive pooh-poohs 
the 


business 


a forward-moving 
lead in 
by 
But 
he’s also respected as a decisive merchandising 
expert and a In to 
salary as chairman of Dominion Stores’ board, he 


“rugged individualism” and who 
humanizing the chain-store 
fair dealings with suppliers and employees. 


money-maker addition his 


has made upwards of a million dollars in capital 
gains over the past ten years as a shareholder in the 
company 

Many who speak glowingly of Horsey’s achieve- 
ment in rehabilitating Dominion Stores are not 
aware that he achieved simultaneously a reputation 
U. S. for revitalizing Florida’s citrus-fruit 


He the J. William 


Company there in 1946 by buying five canneries, 


in the 
industry. founded Horsey 
modernized the plants and switched production 


from tinned fruits to juices. 


When the U. S. government withdrew price 
support and the industry as a whole floundered, 
Horsey sparked the formation of an industry-wide 
council, the Florida Citrus Mutual, in 1949. It 


brought growers, canners, bankers and insurance 


men together around one table to provide an 
orderly marketing of the crop, put a flogr under the 
grower’s price and eliminate cutthroat competition. 
The Federal Trade 
sion is still probing into it, but Horsey meanwhile 
has received an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 


from Florida Southern College for his feat 


anti-combine U. S Commis- 


Horsey’s canneries later turned out frozen orange 


juice as the “‘frozen food”’ age came in. Last year 
he became a leading shareholder and chairman of 
now producing 


Re- 


duced by a vacuum-drying process to tiny porous 


the board of Orange Crystals Inc., 
a new orange and grapefruit juice powder 
sponges, the fruit crystals keep the fresh-fruit flavor 
and ninety-six percent of the vitamin C content. 
Two and a half times lighter than frozen juices, 
they’re a boon to the industry as they’re easy to 
ship long distances and require no refrigeration 
Horsey also is a success in the baking industry. 
In 1946 E. P. Taylor asked him to do something 
about a struggling chain of by 
Purity Flour in which Taylor and associates were 


bakeries owned 


interested. Horsey’s answer as the new chairman 


was to cut the bake shops away from Purity —he 
felt that millers don’t make good salesmen—and 
set up a new company, General Bakeries. He 
pushed production, new selling techniques and 


advertising, and brought the bake shops out of the 
red and into a $121,000 profit the first year. 

But he didn’t score with Orange Crush. Sold on 
the idea of making the orange drink a big com- 
petitor of Coca-Cola, Horsey went to E. P. Taylor 
with his plans, was made chairman of the firm, but 
failed lift it the 
cryptic comment is: ““The public is divided into cola 
Most drink cola. 


When he isn’t busy with groceries, citrus fruits, 


to out of doldrums. Horsey’s 


drinkers and non-cola drinkers.”’ 
bread and soft drinks, Horsey finds time to be a 


director of Argus Corporation —the 
a director of 


holding com- 
pany headed by Taylor the Crown 
Trust Company, Renown Mills Ltd., 
and the Imperial Bank of Canada. 


and controls the Shoreline Packing Corporation, a 


of Calgary, 
He also heads 


shrimp-canning firm he acquired in Tampa last 
year and promptly doubled in size 

He has had one foot in the United States and one 
in Canada all his life. He was born in Buffalo, N.Y.., 
where his family moved from Kingston, Ont., after 
his grandfather died. As a young man, he had a 
strong evangelical streak and sang with a hymn- 
singing quartet in the Continued on page 45 
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FOR THE LADIES: Dominion displays summer 
frocks — a different line for a food store. 
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FOR THE GARDENER: Outside the store plants 
are on display. inside you can buy seeds. 


FOR THE 
pliers to 


HOMELOVER: 
floor plugs 


from 
plates. 


Everything 
and picnic 








FOR THE KIDS: Wading pools and pails. 
Some merchants decry the ‘‘variety stores.” 
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ingo Bad For Your ‘Town: 


HERE’S WHAT IT’S DONE IN OTTAWA: 
The churches want it banned. the mayor once barred it. the police don’t want it and 
the CBC won’t stand for it. But every vear 


pays thousands of dollars to charity and a quarter million people swear by 


people jam Ottawa’s Auditorium for giant Lions’ bingo, The hopefuls above were playing for a rich collection of prizes, topped by new car. 





HREE MONTHS ago, when the Canadian 
parliamentary committee on criminal law 
sat down one day to consider the state of 
the nation’s morals, it created something of 
a stir by asking five hundred of Ottawa’s best- 
known citizens to show that they weren’t law- 
breakers. The citizens were the members of three 
Kinsmen 
veterans’ 


Richelieu 

Mont- 
gomery branch of the Canadian Legion. The law 
they 
sections 168 and 179 of the Canadian 


service clubs—Lions, and 


and one war organization the 


were asked to consider was contained in 


Criminal 
Code—the sections dealing with gaming houses and 
mild 


apparently inoffensive pastime often indulged in by 


lotteries and, vaguely, with bingo, a and 
children. But in Ottawa, as in other Canadian 
cities, bingo is far from child’s play. It’s a $500,000- 
a-year business for the Lions, Kinsmen, Richelieu 
and Legion who stage thirty-five bingos a year in 
the city’s two largest indoor arenas and attract 
more than 250,000 people to them. 

The bingo played in Ottawa is not like the bingo 
played anywhere else in the world. It’s called 
Monster, for one thing, and with good reason. One 
night’s show in suburban Eastview brought out 
25,000 people who gambled $44,000 to win $22,000 
in prizes, including five new automobiles. In the 
last twelve years the Lions Club——by offering stage- 
loads of prizes that would shame Cinderella’s fairy 


godmother—has lured more than a million people 


to one hundred and sixty-nine bingos and grossed 


at least two million dollars. 

The popularity of bingo in the capital is some- 
thing to inspire wonder and, in many quarters, 
alarm and dismay. Two years ago one Ottawa 
clergyman, Dr. Hugh M. Rae, provoked newspaper 
headlines when he said scathingly, ““Ottawa is the 
Canadian centre for bingo.”’ He was not overstating 
the case. Recently a Toronto novelty-goods sup- 
plier, H. F. Dix, who sells bingo equipment to clubs 
and carnivals right across Canada, said, ““Taken 
over the past ten years, the Ottawa game is the 
biggest in the world.” 

Almost like burlesque, Ottawa’s bingo is many 


BINGO IS A S500.000-A-YEAR 


The take from a two-night Ottawa bingo held last December is counted by 
Lions. In twelve years Lions have grossed al lea st two millions from the game. 
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BUSINESS 


. 


BY HERBERT MANNING 


things to many people—a boon and delight to some, 


a public danger and disgrace to others. It has been 
condemned by the leaders of almost every church in 
the city and a few outside By special decree 
Catholics in the city are forbidden to organize or 
support bingos. At a meeting of the Ottawa Presby- 
tery of the United Church, Rev. T. W 


corrupting the 


Bird said 


the service clubs minds of 
growing children by 
Montreal-Ottawa 
Rae 


the mentality of the whole city. Yet 


were 


running bingos, and at a 


conference of the church Dr 
a persistent critic said they were perverting 


at one bingo 


Car-winner Miss Kay Burke receives her prize from 
dinner-jacketed officials the three 


people allowed on stage while 1mm 


Lions only 


is in progr SS. 


FOR OTTAWA CLUBS WHICH GIVI 


j P 


radios 


had ke pt her 


an interest in iit 


an elderly widow told me the game 
alive for ten years by giving het 
It has been condemned in the city police courts, 
upheld in the Ontario Court of Appeal, 
Mayor Charlotte Whitton and barred from the air 

by the CBC 
i 


It has also paid for social and medica! 


banned by 


ifter one club staged a “‘radio bingo.” 
benetits tor 
thousands of needy Ottawa pe ople from the cradk 
to the grave It has built baby clinics, bought mill 
kids the 


holidays and their musical education and sent them 


for undernourished paid for summer 


to college when they were old enough It has built 


a recreation centre for the blind, helped arthritics 


and is now paying for a centre where people who 


have cancer can go tor cobalt 


mb treatment 
In the past twelve years the Ottawa Lions, who 
started the 


bingo craze in 1942, have spent half a 


million dollars on welfare work in Ottawa, every 


dime of it from the club’s big bingos 


aAcLIVILY In 
that 


B 1e onl bl 
singo 18 also the only public social 


the capital outside of eati ig” and drinking 


has not only survived the onslaught of television 


but effectively fights back During the past year 


the overpowering attraction of TV programs has 
driven both professional baseball and professional 
hockey out of business in Ottawa. So far it hasn’t 
made the slightest impression on bingo. In fact, on 


March, the CBC, 
TV monopoly and thus no other competition in the 


one big bingo night last with a 


idmitted reluctantly that 
its viewer ratings took a slight dip between 8 p.m 


and 10.30—the [It did not attempt té 


district for its viewers, 


bingo hours 


explain why, but after 10.40, wken the bingo 
multitudes began returning to their hearthstones 
some of them with newly won T'V sets — the ratings 
went back to normal 

Bingo is also the bane of theatre operators, who 
once petitioned Ottawa police to ban it because the 
monster games were hurting their business 

That’s the trouble with bingo in Ottawa. It’s so 
big and popular and there’s so much money in 


volved that it sometimes has a hard time staying 


STORY CONTINUED ON NEXT TWO PAGES > 


AWAY SI0O.000 IN PRIZES NIGHTLY) 


ners collect their prizes 
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BINGO BAD FOR YOUR TOWN % 


Is 





respectable Crooks and racketeers have tried 
repeatedly to muscle in Even the charitable or- 
ganizations that run the games have to keep 
issuring the public —and the police—from time to 
time that all the money they make really goes to 
charity, as the law says it must In the last two 
years two automobiles offered as major prizes at 
bingo games have been “‘stolen’’ by crooks: once by 
forging winning numbers on a bingo card and the 
other time by planting a false checker (the man 
who checks the numbers on winning cards). On 
both these occasions the trickery was discovered in 
time and the cars were recovered. But Ottawa 
police have stated that at least six other top prizes 
it the big bingos have been won illegally. 

Che four clubs running bingo do their best to keep 
the game respectable. The Lions pay uniformed 
Pinkerton men to keep an eye on things at their 
games but they don’t tell the public how much 
they make from bingo or exactly how they spend it 
or how much is eaten up in operating expenses 
When I asked officials of all four organizations for a 
breakdown of their bingo revenues and expendi- 
tures, they flatly refused to let me have it. What’s 
more, they don’t have to let the public in on such 
details, according to the law, although that doesn’t 
stop the public, the police and -right now—a 
special committee of parliament from asking ques- 
tions As this article was being written the four 
clubs were preparing briefs on bingo, including the 
financial details, for the parliamentary committee. 


It’s a backhanded compliment to Ottawa’s bingo 
that no other city was asked for reports on the 
game 
And so a simple pastime of county fairs and 
irnivals (it’s also called lotto, keno and housie- 


“LIKE BURLESQUE, OTTAWA’S BINGO IS MANY THINGS TO MANY PEOPLE — A BOON AND DELIGHT TO SOME... 





housie) has become an important force for good or 
evil -depending on where you’re sitting —-in our 
capital. In Ottawa there’s the widest divergence of 
opinion on whether the game is good or bad. While 
the Lions, Kinsmen and Richelieu clubs support 
practically their whole welfare programs on. the 
proceeds of bingo, other outfits such as Kiwanis 
and Rotary won’t touch it. Last January Roman 
Catholic Archbishop M. J. Lemieux banned bingo 
as a church activity in the Ottawa archdiocese. But 
thousands still pour across the river from Hull 

a predominantly Roman Catholic community~—for 
every bingo. An inspector of Ottawa police com- 
plained to me bitterly not long ago: ‘‘We can arrest 
a man for asking the public to guess the number of 
beans in a jar, but we can’t get a conviction against 
bingo operators who are running an equally flagrant 
gamble.”’ Yet a crown attorney in Ottawa, Raoul 
Mercier QC, told me, “‘Bingo’s a harmless game. 
Our people enjoy it and it seems to do some good. 
Anyway, Ottawa is not a city of racketeers.”’ 


But You Can't Play Every Day 


The reason Ottawa is able to play any bingo at all 
lies in the peculiar phrasing of the Criminal Code. 
Under section 179 it’s an indictable offense to 
‘dispose of any goods, wares or merchandise by any 
game of chance or any games of mixed chance and 
skill in which the contestant pays money Ee 
And under section 168 you can be sent to jail for 
two years for running any place in which a “‘fee is 
charged to or paid by the players for the privilege 
of playing or participating in a game or using 
gaming equipment.”’ Both these pronouncements 
fit bingo to a T, but the Criminal Code leaves an 


escape hatch. This is clause 2b of section 168 


which says that a place is not a common gaming 
house if it is used ‘‘occasionally by charitable or 
religious organizations for the purpose of playing 
games... if the proceeds from the games are to be 
used for a charitable or religious object.” 

Thus eight years ago, when Ottawa’s bingo first 
was beginning to boom, Leslie E. Blackwell QC, 
then the attorney-general of Ontario, announced 
that anyone running a bingo was liable to prosecu- 
tion. But he pointed out that a bingo could be 
“occasionally run.”’ 

The key to the whole question of bingo’s legality 
is thus the word “occasionally.”” In 1946 the chair- 
man of the Kinsmen Club’s bazaar committee, 
William L. Parrott, was charged by Ottawa police 
with running a bingo and convicted in Magistrate’s 
Court. But Parrott and the Kinsmen appealed and 
won The appeal judges noted the word “‘oc- 
casionally”’ and it has protected the service clubs 
in Ottawa ever since. As long as they keep their 
games “‘occasional’’--a club would not operate on 
the same night every week, for instance, or an- 
nounce a whole season’s schedule in advance-—and 
as long as they use the money for charity, they can 
play all the bingo they want. Both the Anglican 
Church and the United Church have petitioned 
parliament to repeal this section of the Criminal 
Code and make bingo illegal. 

Meanwhile, at least once a week during the 
autumn, winter and spring—and sometimes every 
night in the week during the Christmas season 
anywhere from six thousand to nine thousand 
people crowd into the Ottawa Coliseum or the 
They’re lured by quarter- 
“Richelieu Club 


Auditorium for bingo 
page newspaper ads such as 


Persistent United Church critic. Dr. Hug 


R I 
1.ae. Charges ime perverts peoples minds 














Monster Night, major prize 1955 Dodge $2,400, 
Westinghouse TV, Refrigerator, Sewing Machine, 
Take a Chance $200. of Other Prizes.”’ 
Bingo players buy their tickets at a dollar apiece in 


Scores 


advance at smoke shops and drugstores. Otherwise 
they couldn’t be’sure of getting in. Although it’s 
perfectly legal, no children are admitted to the 
games. 

The big reason for bingo’s popularity anywhere is 
probably the fact it’s so simple that almost anyone 
can play it without instruction. You play on a card 
ruled off into twenty-five squares (there are five 
rows of five squares each). No two cards are alike 
since the squares are filled with thousands of com- 
binations of numbers from 1 The ‘‘caller’’ 
picks numbers from a bird-cage-like apparatus in 
numbered whirled blown con- 
The idea is to fill five squares in a row, 


to 75. 


which balls are or 
stantly. 
either straight across, straight down or diagonally. 
The winner is the player who gets a row filled first. 
His card is then checked and he gets a prize. 

It is at precisely this point that Ottawa bingos 
cease to resemble any others. It is fairly common 
for any one of the four clubs operating bingos to 
offer ten thousand No cash 
given, but you may win anything from a thirty- 
five-hundred-dollar Buick to a five-hundred-dollar 


set of power tools or a full set of living-room furni- 


dollars in prizes. is 


ture. I listened to two members of one club discuss 
seriously the feasibility of putting up six new cars 
as prizes in one night. 

Three years ago the Richelieu Social Club put on 
a bingo in a nine-acre schoolyard in the Eastview 
district of Ottawa and gave away five cars in two 
hours, } lus another ten thousand dollars in prizes 
Chat was the biggest Continued on page 39 
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B ngo finds support from Ottawa crown attorney 
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IT CORRUPTS — SUPPORTERS POINT TO ITS GOOD WORKS 
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Isn't it time, 


ITH ALL due respect to psychology I think 


it pays too much attention to the way 
parents affect children and not enough to the 
way children affect parents. Parents, we’re told, 
are responsible for their children becoming tense, 
anxious, criminal, shy, retarded and withdrawn. 
But children can cause all these things to happen to 
parents, do it faster, and have more fun at it. 

One of the commonest forms of maladjustment a 
child can cause in its parents is a tendency for them 
to withdraw from each other not because of any 
lessening of their affection, but because they never 


hear from one anot her any more 


I knew a big, slow-spoken, shy landscape gar- 








to worry 


dener with a quick, devoted little wife who had 
brought him out of his shell and who shoved him to 
his place at the table, poked him when someone 
spoke to him, rapped his knuckles with her purse 
when she wanted change for a parking meter. He 
trotted along happily in front of her, practically 
wagging his tail. At mealtimes, he’d tell her slowly 
and shyly about strange things he’d read. 

Then they had two active, chronically excited 
little boys whose vocal apparatus worked like an 
automatic record player, in all three speeds. At the 
supper table they’d tell about all the things they’d 
done during the day, stopping to breathe only be- 
tween paragraphs, with sucking gasps. 










ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN TELLS 


How Children. 
Remodel Their Parents 


Bob 





asks. that the child psychologists started 
about how the sweet little dears 


often turn normal happy adults into morose twitching parents? 


Their father would wait like a driver trying to 
make a left turn into Sunday traffic, then when 
they were breathing, begin slowly with: ‘“‘Read the 
He’d pause to think of 
where he’d read it, and both the kids would start 


darndest thing 


talking again. 

This man gradually got so discouraged trying to 
talk at mealtimes that he began to get shy again. 
Bit by bit he began to creep back into his shell, 
communicating with his wife only by late bulletins 
before going to bed. He became so withdrawn he 
would have presented serious speech problems, if 
his wife hadn’t applied psychology and made a 
mealtime rule that, once he had started to talk, 





































nobody was to say anything until he said, ‘“That’s 
the end of my story.” 

It seems to me that if any molding of character is 
going on, it’s being performed on somebody over 
forty, not under ten. For one thing, an adult is so 
full of self doubts he’s ready to be molded into any- 
thing, whereas his kid’s opinions about everything 
have set like cement by the time he’s seven. An 
adult faces his children with an old leaky nervous 
system held together by Scotch tape, whereas his 
kids spearhead nature’s greatest molding force, the 
law of survival, with baby buggies, shaved heads 
and a system of brand-new nerves as tough as 
baling wire. 

Psychology talks of the tremendous power of the 
example set by parents, and the effects of home 
atmosphere, but ignores the fact that most of the 
atmosphere comes from children. I saw one family 
of kids change the personality of their mother from 
that of a Delphic oracle to that of a football coach, 
before the first child was ten. I often met the mother 
at parties before she was married, a tall pale girl 
sitting on the floor talking about world problems 
She belonged to a group called the Pagoda of the 
Great White Light, and talked in a hypnotic drawl 
against violence, soldiers, jails, boxing, wars, wres- 
tling, lawyers, cops and fishing. 

She had four children. There was a little boy who 
didn’t care who got the Great White Light as long 
as he could grow up as soon as possible and get a 
Cadillac. While he was waiting he amused himself 
by belting his sister, a dark youngster in pigtails 
with the profile of a Greek empress and a style of 
fighting like Willie Pep. She’d prang her brother 
in odd places with her thin knuckles, like on top of 
his head, or on his temples, eyes or ears, and leave 
him manfully laughing and blinking back the tears 
There was a little boy between the first boy and the 
girl who kept taking juicy bites out of another little 
brother. There was a dog who bit everybody. 

At first, when a child came in and said someone 
was throwing rocks at him, this woman would say 
something like: “Ignore him, dear. Heap coals of 
fire on his head.” 

“That’s a super idea, Mom,” he would say. “I 
know where I can get some chunks about four 
inches across.”” He would tear out of the house at a 
dead run. 

Gradually this woman began in a small way to use 


force, half playfully at first, flipping spoons across 
the table to stop them fighting, rapping them 
sharply over the head with salad forks and spoons 
and tapping them with her shoes, which sometimes 
she took off and sometimes she didn’t, or just 
throwing saucepans. 

Finally she just gave up and began to watch the 
fights on TV. I’ve never heard her talk pacifism 
since. Whenever I see her, she’s standing in the 
middle of her kitchen snapping out strategies. When 
a little girl comes in yelling that her brother hit 
her, she looks around from putting a Band-Aid on a 
bite wound, kicks the dog out of the way and says, 
“Hit him back. He’s got rubber legs.”’ 

Or she’ll snap to her son, ““The trouble with you, 
you're too proud of that left jab. ‘The woods are full 
of one-handed fighters.” 

I’m not saying this woman’s philosophy of non- 
resistance was right or wrong. All I’m saying is that 
children can mold their parents into anything, and 
within a year this woman would have been booted 
out of any meeting of the Pagoda of the Great 


White Light. 
Pop Was a Flop as a Rustler 


I know parents who have developed chroni 
parent embarrassment explaining sex frankly, and 
have been treated so unkindly by their children 
that they developed attachments for bottles as if 
they were bed toys For every kid who got its 
toilet training from its parents, I know ten parents 
who got their toilet training from kids who disap- 
pear into bathrooms with enough comic books to 
last a week while their parents go around biting 
their lips. 

I have seen fathers become frustrated and full of 
failure feelings because their children withhold 
encouragement. ‘The average child’s attitude to 
ward his father’s job, for instance, can suddenly 
make the old man feel about as triumphant in the 
battle of life as Old Mr. McGarrity I once lived 
next door to an insurance salesman about five feet 
high whose life evolved around his work and his 
ambitions for his boy, a lad with hair like gold 
feathers, a lot of lip and a passion to be a cowboy 

His father would narrow his eyes, hold his cigar 
as if passing someone a fork, and say, ‘‘Son, I tell 


you, there’s nothing like the thrill of writing a 


fifty-thousand group, with non-forfeiture, doubl 
indemnity and automatic premium loans.’ 

The kid would look at him with horror and say, 
“Holy cow, Pop! Didn’t you ever rustle any cows or 
anything?” 

The kid made his father feel like a flop because 
he wasn’t a rustler, and it worked on the guy’ 
imagination until he was trying to win his sor 
attention with every ittention-getting device 
short of murder. The climax came one day when hi 
son asked him how high he could throw a | 
While ill the children in the block gathered aroun: 


he went out to the centre of the street and hoisted 


ill 
! 


one about ten feet in the air, wrenched his side, and 
while he tried to straighten up, all the kids wandered 


off looking as if somebody had just 


It even caused jealousy in this man at the 


| 
forty-three The son’s real hero was s Uncle 
Arch, a dark laughing bachelor who looked like a 
41 ; 


gaucho and who floated over on a motorcycle 


decked out like the royal barge every Sunday fora 


meal He would petrify the kid with some remark 


like I reckon a Brahma bull is the orneriest critter 
west of the Piutes borrow some money, and float 
off surrounded by waving wolf tails 

The boy quoted him on everything Uncle Arch 


says working in offices fills your lungs with stale 


air,’ he’d say Or Uncle Arch says the horse 

coming back.”’ One day he said Hey, Pop, you're 
not nearly as strong as Uncle Arch, are you?” and 
his father slammed down his cigar, roared Yot 


DON’T GET MUSCLES LOOKING UP CASH 
SURRENDER VALUES!” and the kid left the 
porch in mid-air while his father turned quietly to 
Unele Arch who wa thoughtfully picking h 

teeth, and said, apropos of nothing, that the pric 
‘ 


steers was going up ind he didn’t think he could 


afford to give him any more roast-beef dinners. It 


was the first time hed been jealous of his brother 
since he was five ind it s an example of just wha 
children can do 

4 child is bound to influence parents more than 
parents influence the child For one thing ai child 
has more time and can do it with any household 
object I knew a little girl who nearly made a 
nervous wreck of her mother just with a navy-bliue 
sweater! When her mother insisted that she wear it 
to school she’d try to wear it without putting it on 


She'd wander sullenly to Continued on page 


“The friendliest little bus line 














Smiling seems to come easily to bus riders in the Hat. The transit company's friendly service has even wooed business husbands away from the family 





Bound for a club meeting, Eva Corbitt gives George Reynolds, a World War | veteran, gets a Kerry Cooper isn't exactly lost but he scores an 
Elmer Odenbach a sample of her sandwiches. special service: the bus stops at his front door. ice-cream cone from driver Odenbach anyway. 
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Driver Jake Reichert stows away Judy Cuthbert- 


son's stroller. the price of a ticket. 
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That’s what they call it in Medicine Hat where the drivers 


will sometimes mind the children, drop you 


at your door, mail your letters or even 





Manager Curt Newton [at left) 
chats with Mayor 


Harry Veiner. ton and 


BY ROBERT 


NE AFTERNOON last 
farmer named Arthur Connolly 
Medicine Hat, Alta 
They’d arrived in the Hat from Calgary that morn- 


November 


boarded a city bus in 
ing for a day’s visit and now were on their way back 
to the train. 
Suddenly 
purse!”’ 
Hastily the couple searched under seats and along 


Mrs. Connolly cried, “I’ve lost my 


the aisle. 

“You 
Connolly. 

“Tt must be on the bench back at that bus stop,” 
Mrs. Connolly said woefully 

The 
toothpaste-ad smile, listened sympathetically to 
their story. 

i you want to stay on we'll be around to that 


were carrying all the money!” groaned 


bus driver, a lean red-haired man with a 


stop again in twenty minutes,”’ he suggested 
But the purse they returned 
They climbed back on the bus empty-handed. Then 


was gone when 
the driver, whose name plate above the windshield 
read “Curt Newton,” pulled a five-dollar bill from 
his pocket. 

*““You’d better take this,’’ he said 
it back to me.” 

“Oh no, thanks,”’ 
“Luckily, I still have our train tickets. 
back all right.” 

“Take it,’’ Newton insisted. 
idea to travel without money.”’ 
Grateful but astonished, the Connollys took it 

“As it happened we didn’t Mrs 
Connolly recalls. ‘‘We recovered the purse at the 


“You can mail 


embarrassed 


We'll get 


said Connolly, 


‘It’s not a good 


need it 
police station just before train time. But imagine a 
bus driver so friendly he’d loan you money!” 

The twenty thousand people of Medicine Hat will 
have no trouble imagining it. From 7 a.m. until 
11 p.m. every day except Sundays and holidays, 
Medicine Hat Transportation Ltd 
driver, and part-owner 


Newton, his 


consisting of 


manager Andrew Curtis 


three driver-partners, their eight 


employees and seven gasoline motor buses —-devotes 
as much attention to public relations as it does to its 


And Medicine Hatters 


boast that theirs is the friendliest little bus line in 


four regular bus routes 


Canada. 
It is, at 
efficient. At 
transit systems are losing customers and money, 
Medicine Hat Transportation can give 
tips on running a bus line. In business only eighteen 


the friendliest and most 


a time when many western Canada 


least, one of 


and does 


months, it has paid off a six-thousand-dollar loan 
and the bank It is 
annual ten-cents-a-mile city subsidy amounting to 


has money in aided by an 


A family affair 


a retired 
and his wife 


loan you money 





Florence New At day's end 


niece Linda count cash. over ideas for better 
COLLINS 
about fourteen thousand dollars a year, but that 
doesn’t account for the fact the line carried more 
passengers than in any previous comparable period 
in Hat history 
Some cities have already turned to the Hat for 
advice. Last November a Fredericton, N.B., alder 
man heard about Medicine Hat Transportation on 
the CBC and asked the company for full details of 
its operations Earlier, delegations from Moose 
Jaw, Sask., and Lethbridge, Alta journeyed to 


Medicine Hat to study its bus line 


When we took over this line in November, 1953 
we realized that people in a city this size don’t have 


Most of them can 


want to, 80 we try 


to ride the bus,”’ says Newton 


walk downtown if they to make 


them like to ride the bus.”’ 


cents cash, three tickets 


Consequently, for ten 
fora quarter or thirteen for a dollar, Hat bus riders 


can get not merely a bus ride but a taxi service 


mailing service or baby sitter 


The drivers think nothing of stopping halfway 
down a street to pick up a passenger who’s sprinting 
for the bus, or to drop an elderly couple close to 


home. They’re forever walking old ladies across the 


street or helping housewives on and off the bus with 


heavy cartons of groceries, baby carriages and 


babies. They’ll even wait for passengers. Once, as a 


woman was boarding a bus in a residential area, 


she suddenly stopped short Golly she ex 
claimed, ‘‘I left a cake in the oven!”’ 

‘Want to run back and take it out? isked 
driver Severn Barber, amiably He waited while 


the woman did 


They say, ‘Good morning,’ when you get on the 


. 


bus,”” says G. C. Thom, who came from Edmonto: 
in July, 1954, to manage Medicine Hat’s Nationa 
Employment Service They say, “Thank you 
when you drop your ticket in the fare box Bu 
what really amazes me is the way some of them say 
“Thank you,’ when you leave the bus And last 
winter a driver chased my wife half a block to 


Most driver 


would have just handed it over to a policemar 


return the purse she’d left behind 


nce a ftather put his three-year-old child o 
Leonard Mayer’s bus with instructions to deliver 
him to an aunt at another stop Che aunt didn’t 
appear, so Mayer carried the child half a block to 
the proper address 

In December a passenger told Curt Newton, 


I'd like to get my Christmas cards to the post 
office before the deadline tonight but my hu ind 
sick and I hate to leave him at night 

Run out and give the cards to the | ariver 
said Newton He’ll mail ther 

One afternoon another ( we 42 





the partners chew 


servi 





Frederick Valk playing Shylock i! 












WHY GUTHRIE 
OUTDRAWS 
SHAKESPEARE 


BY 








N 1952 Tom Patterson, thitherto a business- 
paper editor, went to Mrs. Dora Mavor Moore 
and asked her who could tell him how to stage a 
Shakespearean festival in his home town of 

Stratford, Ont. Mrs. 

of Toronto’s New Play Society, promptly replied, 

‘Get hold of Tyrone Guthrie.” 

‘“‘Who’s he?”’ 

This year, after three seasons as director of the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival, Guthrie is so well 
known on this continent that the 
No. 1 drawing card. In the 
management has gone without hiring such inter- 


Moore, who is grande dame 


Patterson said, 


he’s considered 
festival’s evidence, 
national headliners as Alec Guinness, who starred 
in 1953, and Mason, who appeared last 
year; Guthrie’s the 

producer is alone considered a safe guarantee of 
This in spite of the fact that the 


James 


presence behind scenes as 
box-office success 
public never sees him: even on opening nights he 
takes no front-row seat but roams restlessly back- 
stage, detouring occasionally along the concrete 
track around the top of the amphitheatre to peep 
through the aisle curtains. 

For Guthrie’s Stratford productions— which have 
all reflected his own exuberant, Elizabethan intel 


individual 


ligence— have, so far, outshone any 
acting performance In 1953 it was Guthrie’s 
presentation of All’s Well That Ends Well, not 


Guinness’ creation of Richard III, that was entered 
to Stratford’s Biography, a 
standard American reference work. Last year not 
even the controversy over whether James Mason 


credit in Current 


was a flop on the boards bulked larger than the 
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have been lulus. 


He’s flamboyant and headstrong, 
makes acrobats of his actors, abhors the ordinary, 
and some of his errors (say his critics) 
But Tyrone Guthrie is the real 


star of Stratford’s Shakespearean Festival. 


That's why he’s decided it’s time to leave 


BARBARA MOON 


PHOTOS 


BY PETER CROYDON 


controversy over whether Guthrie should have 
produced The Taming of the Shrew as a knockabout 
North American farce 

Kenneth Tynan, an acerb English drama critic 
“One 


first, with a grin, by its errors 


once said recognizes a Guthrie production 
then, with awe, by 
its triumphs.”’ 

At Stratford 


error has, as usual, kept his productions from being 


Guthrie’s mixture of triumph and 
trite, and this factor alone has given Stratford great 
prestige 

He has now left his flamboyant signature every 
where. For instance, the apron stage was made to 
his order: he had long wanted to get back to some 
stage 
and seized the opportunity at Stratford to do so 


thing close to an original Elizabethan bars 


His imprint is equally on the actors 
When it was learned that Michael Langham, a 


brilliant was being im 


young English producer 


ported this year to direct Julius Caesar, actors 


who’d worked under Guthrie the two previous 


seasons were at first both wary and ipprehensi ve 
‘I was afraid I’d feel an awful vacuum,” said one 


Last year, when Cecil Clarke, the assistant director 


and production manager, directed Measure for 
Measure, the actors went to Guthrie in the final 
week of rehearsals and asked him to vet the pro 


duction. They had missed his strong co-ordinating 
hand. 

His individual influence is equally great. During 
the 1953 season, he said to Don Harron, a twenty 
starred on 


I’m 


eight-year-old actor who'd 


Broadway, “You 


already 


know, Harron, amazed 


you've come as f ir as you h ive ith s uc h a pau ity 
of gesture.’ Harron took dismayed inventory of 
his technique, drew out his savings and threw up 
his North American success to irn his craft at 


the Old Vic Theatre in England 


As tor 


Last year 


personality 


turned 
smack in th 


Inst 


and tool i seat 
row. It was nearly fatal 
the whole arena, the player 
lines front 

This year he has added to } 


{ 


a spot ol press agentry he 
March to undertake i sp 
Ontario and Quebec, during 
interest about Stratford wit! 
as there was littl response 
Canada until critics from the 
irrived and wrote praiseworthy 
Robertson Davies, the beards 
letters, calls the festival Guthrie 
if tact ifter three year ot 
could easily become a festival 


or this reason that CGuthrne 


year as director, though it | 


officially been announced 
peatedly called habit the 


decided 


along without him 


has 


He is, in any event, badly « 


Guthrie is exasperating, 


larger than life-size and 


Guthrie 
after the season was 


up unexpectedly in the 


‘ 


ind centre all evening 
irt 


which 


it’s time the fe 


audience on 


middle of the front 


ived early ¢ 


~ 
Yew 


accoun 


overw helming 


well under way, he 


night 


id of broadcasting t« 


tended to belt their 


er contri itior 
nougn 
gy tour through 
he p que d pul lie 
calculated goads 
the festiva 
York paper 
7 
n man-o 
creatio And 
on Cruthrn 
It is precisely 


ot returt next 


a father-fhigure 


nt headstrong, 
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IS THERE ENOUGH FOOD HERE FOR TROUT? Hugh Schultz samples HOW OLD ARE THE FISH HERE? At Waterton Park, Alta., Schultz and 
Wigmore Creek in Banff National Park for plant and fish life. his helper Armand Boudreault catch them in nets and test them for size. 
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WHAT DO FISH DO ALL DAY? Wildlife Service experts lower a television WHERE DO DUCKS GO IN SUMMER? U.S. game expert Y. Barber releases 
camera into Lake Minnewanka near Banff to chronicle their home life. banded birds. Canada and the U.S. work together to protect wildlife. 


The Sleuths who Watch 
our Wildlife 


WHERE DOES THE WHOOPING CRANE NEST? 














BY PEEKING AT the private lives of all 
HOW DO YOU DRIVE EELS FROM A LAKE? our creatures these bright young men find the 


iS THE CARIBOU BECOMING EXTINCT? answers — and also save our wildlife for the future 
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BY SCOTT YOUNG 


ARLY LAST APRIL a young biologist named 

John Tener was counting musk oxen from an 

aircraft flying over the icy western barrens, 
and in May he was weighing the adrenals of beaver 
in Prince Albert National Park. In mid-May Bill 
Fuller, whose special duty is the big buffalo herd 
near Fort Smith in the District of Mackenzie, 
sighted from the air what he thought was a whoop- 
ing crane at its nest; if a land check later proved 
him right it would be the first such sighting in 
thirty years. Graham Cooch was fraternizing with 
eider ducks on Baffin Island in the eastern Arctic, 
Eoin McEwan was counting white fox on Banks 
Island in the western Arctic, Bernie Gollop and 
Dave Munro were helping in the annual count of 
nesting ducks on the prairies and Jean-Paul 
Cuerrier was repelling elvers with a fancy dam in 
Cape Breton. 

These seven men, and another nineteen scattered 
across Canada from the habitat of the rare trumpet- 
er swan in interior British Columbia to the haunts 
of the controversial murre off the Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts, make up the research staff of 
one of the federal government’s most interesting 
and least-known branches, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service. Their job is to apply the old science of 
biology and the new science of wildlife management 
to the birds, fish and animals of Canada in such a 
way as to protect rare species and to help hunters 
and fishermen and trappers in their pursuit of 
species that are plentiful. As part of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
they also have a special responsibility for wildlife 
in the national parks and Northwest Territories, 
and for the administration of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act, a reciprocal agreement with the 
U. S. governing the hunting of waterfowl. 

To the layman, some of the adventures attending 
this job are as engrossing as the problems in nature 
that these men constantly are meeting and solv- 
ing, although these adventures seldom are told 
outside of the lodge. For instance, last year on 
Akpatok Island in Ungava Bay a cliff festooned 
with climbing ropes collapsed under circumstances 
in which loss of life was averted only by the colos- 
sal luck that it happened at night when no one was 
climbing. A report by Newfoundlander Les Tuck 
said merely that the colony of murres at Akpatok 
nests on cliffs of rotten limestone. Three years 
ago an enraged bull musk ox charged John Tener 
and he jumped into a canoe and paddled to safety. 
Tener’s report said that the musk ox is quick to 
defend its young. 

Last January 26, when the weather was ranging 
around forty below zero, Don Flook set out alone 
by snowshoe and dog team from Fort Simpson on 
the Mackenzie River. Between then and March 7 
he traveled five hundred miles in a rough triangle, 
northeast for a hundred miles or so and then east 
through the Franklin Mountains to within about a 





ARCTIC FOX at Mould Bay. They're trapped 
by Eskimos, who also help us study animal life. 


hundred miles of Yellowknife before he turned back 
southwest to base at Fort Simpson. A Mountie at 
Fort Reliance, hearing of the trip in April, said it 
Flook’s 


report of the moose, caribou, wolves and other 


was one he would hate to make alone 


wildlife he saw was prefaced briefly with his route 
and estimated mileage, but gave no other personal 
details. 

And in mid-April this year John Kelsall, counting 
caribou from an aircraft in the barrens south of 
Bathurst Inlet, ran into blinding snow and had to 
have his pilot land on a lake whose shores they 
couldn’t even see. The snow was wrong for building 
an igloo (which Kelsall has had to do in the barrens 
before) so they tied a tent to the wing of the air- 
craft against the fifty- mph wind and crawled in 
there and slept soundly for nine hours. Nobody 
missed them because nobody knew exactly where 
they were. Their report said that the weather in 
the barrens in April frequently hampered the 
re-survey of caribou. 

Perhaps if these men were interested in the con- 
ventional human goals of fame and money they 
wouldn’t be wildlife scientists. A recent civil 
service poster advertising a competition for a 
position as a Canadian Wildlife Service mammolo- 
gist asked for a man who had graduated from a 
university of recognized standing, with under- 
graduate training in biology and postgraduate 
specialization in mammology or wildlife manage- 
ment. The poster also said this man should have 
postgraduate experience in practical conservation 
work or mammal research, the ability to write 
articles, to meet and address the public, inclination 
to work in the Arctic, good physical condition, and 
a knowledge of French. For all this, the salary was 
from $4,170 to $4,920, about the range of a railway 
fireman. Yet there were many takers 

W. Winston Mair, the lean farm-raised (North 
Battleford, Sask.) ex-infantry lieutenant-colonel 
who heads the CWS, says, “Our men never get 
the money they’d get in some other branch of 
science. Perhaps that is because no one yet has 
been able to put a dollar value on wildlife-—just 
how much it means to Canadians with more and 
more leisure time, and to the attraction of tourists 
But our men know all that when they come in 
They also know that they will be helping to main- 
tain something for Canadians for all time, and that’s 
usually important enough.”’ 

The CWS has grown from half a dozen research 
men at its formation in 1947 to twenty-six now, 
representing in origin almost every section of the 
country. Mostly they are in their twenties or 
thirties, graduates of Canadian universities who 
have taken postgraduate work here or in the U. S. 
or Britain; their headquarters is Ottawa and they 
man branches in Vancouver, Banff, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Kingston, Quebec City, 
Sackville, N.B., and 


Continued on page 30 
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of food to Eskimos and is closely watched. 
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FISHING GANNETS at Bonaventure Island, 


Scientists are studying their food habits 


THESE ARE THE ELUSIVE 
FOLK SCIENTISTS STUDY 


RINGED SEAL at Mould Bay in the Arctic. It 
often takes weeks to find Arctic animals 


CURIOUS PUFFINS on Gannet Island 


checked regularly to make sure they survive 


They're 
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ARCTIC HARE on Ellesmere Isiand. White 


for winter, he leads scientists a hot chase. 
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The 


pee ROR. Seet-bel 


That bitter Montreal winter 


we were glad to find 


a milkman 


who left the bottles inside. 
But; my goodness, 


when he brought them through 





locked doors 


we felt it was time to leave | | yeep 








ysterious 


of Bishop street 


BY WARD MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED 


AST YEAR, 1907, we took our milk from the 

Mount Royal Dairy in Outremont. No, that 

isn’t quite right; the whole business has been so 
unnerving, so confusing, that the moment I begin think- 
ing about it I get upset and make mistakes. Let me 
straighten out the facts calmly. It was in 1906 that 
Macwinney, a burly brute of a man with a mustache like 
William Howard Taft’s, who everyone expects will 
succeed Teddy Roosevelt, but much younger—Mac- 
winney, I mean; Mr. Roosevelt is my own age exactly: 
fifty, the prime of life as they say rightly, but Mac- 
winney was about Ada’s age, thirty-one her last birth- 
day 

Let me begin again. It was in 1906 Macwinney drove 
the Mount Royal milk wagon. He used to deliver on 
Bishop Street we had one of those new flats, the 
upstairs one, light and airy, with a nice breeze off the St. 
Lawrence in summer and a good furnace with hot-water 
pipes to keep us snug and cozy in the Montreal winters 
he used to deliver on Bishop Street between four and five 
in the morning, leaving our pint of milk——Imperial pint, 
that is, none of your Yankee short measures and a half 
, Bishop Street is 
right up to date, though they still have wooden walks on 
much of St. Catherine Street 
Excuse me. Somehow I can’t seem to settle down to 


pint of cream on the stone sidewalk 


telling about Sengalt. Yet I’m a man who prides himself 
on precision, a pride I’m bound to say is shared by my 
superiors; only last month, just after the Queen’s Birth- 
day— Empire Day, they want to call it now, but that’s 
nonsense; it’s been the Queen’s Birthday all my life 

only last month Mr. Fred Duncan said to me, ‘“‘Harwell,” 
my name is Edwin Harwell, and Mr. Duncan is 
: **Harwell,”’ Mr. 


Duncan said, “‘I rely on you. There isn’t a man in the 


he said 
chief accountant for the Grand Trunk 


office with an attention to detail the equal of yours.” 
*retty good, eh? Not another man in the office. 
Macwinney used to leave our milk—-milk and cream, 
that is— on the sidewalk by the wooden stairs to our flat. 
This was comfortable and convenient as you like half the 
year; many’s the summer morning I’ve enjoyed 
actually enjoyed 
my slippers, without coat or collar, to fetch the two 


padding down the steps to the street in 


bottles and smell the day’s early odors before dust and 
muck fill the air. But from October to May it wasn’t so 
pleasant. A man, even in an overcoat, can get quite 
chilled going out before sunrise, before he gets a cup of 
hot tea or cocoa inside him. And in real freezing weather 

well, it was a nuisance, that’s all I can say. 

When milk freezes, as it does quickly enough at zero 
or five or ten below, it takes a while to thaw out, but 


that’s not the worst of it. It tastes different afterward, 
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I don’t care what Ada—that’s my wife-—says And no 
matter how carefully you let it warm up, the cream slops 
over and makes a mess. The frozen milk expands, of 
course, and forces the cream up out of the neck, bearing 
the bottle cap ahead of it. Not to be indelicate, it looks 
quite disgusting 

I couldn’t expect the dairy to change its delivery hours 
to suit me; on the other hand they couldn’t expect me to 
get up at four to wait in shivering darkness for the tinkle 
of the bells on Macwinney’s horse plodding over the 
packed snow, the sleigh runners giving out faint squeaks 
as they slid and slithered. I toyed with the idea of buying 
our milk at the grocer’s, but we kept the flat nice and 
warm, even at night, and of course didn’t use the icebox 
in winter, and both Ada and I like our milk fresh. It was 
a problem. I hesitated to discuss it with Macwinney; to 
tell the truth, the fellow was familiar, not to say insolent 
Besides, when he came around in the daytime to collect 


been the logical Lime ») tall 
la 


his bill, which would have " 


over the issue, I was at the office: I couldn’t expect Ac 
f 


to put the matter with the same force and clarity wou 


Then happily—so it seemed at the 
Sengalt showed up. It was on a Sunday 
before dinner I could smell the roast from the parlor, 
even though Ada had closed both the hall and kitchen 
doors--the first week in January 
lat 


despite Ada’s conviction that it was later Che doorhe 


rang and I opened it He was standing inside the 
vestibule, a tall fellow with a sharp thin nose 


downward, dressed in a heavy “a jacks 


curving 
» ete woolen 
stocking cap pulled over his ez 
vestibule his breath came in white puff 
I am Jacques Sengalt he stated al 
the Cithere Dairy 
Yes?’’ I prompted, shivering a bit 

**I could be your milkman,”’ he said 
cream, cheese, buttermilk 

‘‘We take from the Mount Royal.’ 

He nodded I know But your 
morning, eh? 

I shivered again You better come 
feet on the mat 

He wiped his feet carefully and stepped de, taking 
off his cap to reveal an unexpectedly high forehead with 
his hair coming far down in a widow’s peak He was 
clean-shaven, but the black of his beard showed through 
his white cheeks 


He stood glancing appraisingly around 


the parlor--we had a nice little Turkish cozy-corner with 


red hangings and punkahs (I believe they call them, some- 
thing like upside-down brooms) to hold them artistically 


in place—-while I sat down again in the Morris chair 


‘*‘Doesn’t your milk freeze Continued on next page 
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FEBS EASE AEE AS LP SOBEL STOEL ITE: 


aclean’s Movies 
RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 
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Lemmon 


Powe suntily ‘ oct ersatz whisky for shipmates Fonda and 
| MISTER ROBERTS: Hollywood has done a dandy 
BEST BET | 
job on the famed Thomas Heggen comedy-drama 
about some bored American sailors in the backwaters of the Pacific 
,during World War Il. The locker-room lustiness of the novel and 
the stage production has been toned down a bit, as you might 
and one or two comic highlights are weakened by over- 
but on the whole this is a vastly enjoyable show. Henry 
William Jack Lemmon are 


expect 
emphasis 
Cagney Powell and 


Fonda James 


among those on board 


DAVY CROCKETT: Walt Disney's amiable biography of the renowned 
American frontiersman is intended chiefly for youngsters, of course, 
but many a grown-up is likely to get quite a kick out of it too. Fess 
Parker is our with Buddy Ebsen as his loyal sidekick 


ESCAPE TO BURMA: Robert Ryan, wanted for murder, pitches sullen 
woo with teak-queen Barbara Stanwyck jn a jungle plantation. A 
strong candidate for eventual labeling as the worst movie of 1955 
LAND OF THE PHARAOHS: Novelist William Faulkner shared in 
writing this better-than-average widescreen spectacle drama, with 
ancient Egypt as its locale. Britain's Jack Hawkins appears as an 
obsessed monarch who disrupts half the world while building a 


hero 


tomb that will starid to the end of time ‘ 
MAGNIFICENT MATADOR: Vivid Mexican atmosphere and a slow 
are among the good and bad points of this 
An idolized bullfighter (Anthony Quinn) and 
(Maureen O'Hara) are the amorous 


and murky 
CinemaScope opus 
playgirl 


story 


a red-haired 
antagonists 

THAT LADY: Olivia de Gilbert Roland are the 
names’ in this extremely sluggish melodrama about court intrigues 
in sixteenth-century Spain, but young Paul Scofield as the greying 
remember. Handsome photography 


Havilland and 


Philip Il is the performer I'll 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


As Long as They're t The Man Who Loved Redheads: Brit 
rece from Brita ra oOmantic comedy Fair 
Man Without a Star: Western 


Happy: Dom 


Bedevilled: Drama. F Good 


Marty: Comedy-drama 








The Big Tip-Off rime. Fa Excellent 
Blackboard Jungle r Moonfleet: Adventure. Fair 
Bridges at Toko-Ri: Wa Excellent New York Confidential: Crime. Good 
Carmen Jones: Negro opera Excellent A Prize of Gold: Drama. Fair 
The Constant Husband: Comedy. Good The Prodigal: Semi-Biblical. Poor 
t Martial: Drama. Excellent 
Cour we The Racers: Speed-track drama. Fair 
Daddy long Legs: M } Good Revenge of the Creature Horror 
The Divided Heart Jram cxcelle fantasy Foir 
East of Eden: Drama. Good Run for Cover: Western. Good 
. ir: Drama. Fair 
End of negge ’ : The Sea Chase: Suspense. Poor 
The Eternal Sea: Navy drama ’ The 7 Little Foys: Show-busine biog 
For Better, For Worse omedy omedy. Fair 
Forbidden Games: Fre h drama Simba: African drama. Good 
+t Six Bridges to Cross: Crime. Good 

Gate of Hell Japanese nediev Soldier of Fortune: Adventure. Good 

drama. Excellent Strange Lady in Town: Wester Foir 
The Glass Slipper: Romance ” Strategic Air Command VistaVision 
nn tne Meets pasical. * Fe aviation drama. Good 
interrupted Melody: Operatic to This Island Earth: Planet drama. Good 

biographical drama 0 Tight Spot: Suspense. Good 
A Life in the Balance: Suspense Fa Unchained: Drama. Excellent 
love Me or leave Me Biographicc The Wages of Fear: Suspense. Sordid 


mma. Good but fascinating 


Wayward Wife 
We're No Angels 


Mermaid farce. Fa Italian drama. Fair 


Mod About Men 


A Man Called Peter: Diamc Ex Comedy Fair 
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ee need 
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n cold weather?’ I asked jokingly, 
you understand. 
“Naturally it freezes But I can 


bring it up the stairs.” 
what I had 
Macwinney but 


This was exactly once 
asking 


independent he 


thought of 

how 
ivoided the annoyance of 
And here was 


knowing was, | 
had simply 
having words with him. 
Sengalt offering the 
inside the outer door 


convenience 
I can put it 
or vou.” 

“a -, J “That 
necessary.’’ Like everyone else we kept 
the vestibule locked at night; I wasn’t 
open even to ensure 


said won't be 


going to have it 
leave it on the 
Monday—no, 
A week from 


that will give us time to 


** Just 


unfrozen milk 
top step You can start 
that’s tomorrow, isn’t it? 
Monday, say; 
stop the Mount Royal.” 

‘I have already told the 
Royal driver you would not 
milk longer,” 
shall deliver tomorrow 


Mount 
need his 
said Sengalt casually. ‘“‘I 


“You have already ¥ | was be- 
tween anger at his presumption and 
astonishment at his assurance. ‘“‘How 


the devil could you be certain we'd take 
from you?’ 
He gave me a barely perceptible bow, 


irrogant than humble. ‘‘Mount 


nore 
Royal left your milk on the street to 
freeze; I shall bring it up the stairs 


than 


How could you do anything else 
change from Mount Royal to Cithere 

“Still, you took a lot upon yourself,” 
I grumbled. I like people to know their 
place; in all the years I’ve worked for 
the Grand Trunk 
tainly enough to permit me to take a 
liberty or two if I were that type——I’ ve 
never stepped over the line or ventured 


and they are cer 


to make decisions which were properly 
the province of my superiors 


slightly and said 


He shrugged 
nothing 

‘Oh, all right, 
tomorrow, then \ 


_ agreed at last; you 
can start pint of 
milk and a half pint of cream 

your cream is good and thick.” 
the word 


| hope 


He drew himself up with 
was ridiculous, but it was the only one 
1 could think of—with dignity Ci 
there cream is absolutely best,”’ he said. 
“You can spread it.”’ He gave the 
same trifling bow as before replaced 
and left 


nis cap, 
MUST SAY I was surprised by 
Ada’s attitude when I| told her about 
Sengalt She called me a busybody 


ind an old woman with nothing better 
to do than meddle in household affairs 
When |! mildly that it 
was I, after all, who paid the bills and 
fetched the milk in the morning, so | 
was hardly meddling, she changed her 
attack, insisting I was endangering her 
health by chopping and changing and 
would 


remonstrated 


She vowed she 
never touch the milk 
I think, about to become even 
vehement when we both smelt the roast 


experimenting 


new and was, 


more 
burning. This ended the argument for 
the moment, but the rest of 
filled 
which was quite upsetting 

That night we had a flurry or 
of snow, so it wasn’t cold as it might 
have Cithere’s milk 
sat snugly on the top step, the bottle 
caps neatly in place. I put the kettle 
on for a cup of tea; meanwhile I tried 


the day 
quarreling, 


was with gusts of 


two 


been and cream 


a bit of the cream on the tip of a spoon 
It was delicious 

Delicious is a completely inadequats 
description. It was to ordinary cream 


no, to the best heaviest whipping 


cream—as cream is to milk It was 
sweet without being in the least cloy 
ing; it had that zest and piquancy, 


associated with—]I 
from having 
teetotaler all my life 


that taste of more 
speak 


been a 
with the 


hearsay 
strict 
best spirits 


I was so pleased | overlooked Ada’s 
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temper cf yesterday; I made her a cup 
of strong tea in which I put a good 
dollop of the cream and spread more 
of it on a nice piece of toast and took 
it to her. She looked in sleepy irritation 
it me, but before she could protest at 
being waked I coaxed her into taking 
a bite of toast and a sip of tea. 


“Why,” she exclaimed, “‘whatever 


have you done? I’ve never tasted 
inything like this in my life.’’ 
“Nor I,” I said. “It’s the new 


milkman. Quite a find, if the quality 
is always up to this.”’ 

She frowned at being reminded that 
I had changed dairies without consult 
ing her. Then she took another bits 
another sip of tea “Ti 
was clever of you, Edwin dear. I can't 
think how we.put up with the Mount 


that brute of a driver all 


of toast and 


Royal and 
this while.’’ 

She finished the tea, 
bed and made me a nice hot breakfast 
poured Cithere’s 


jumped out ot 


oatmeal on which I 
milk generously 
milk was just what could have been ex 


and let me say the 
pec ted after the cream French toast 
ind cocoa, to which I’m particularly 
partial. I felt like a new man, 
say, as I buckled on my 
kissed Ada, who responded with unac¢ 
customed warmth, and walked briskly 
over to St. Catherine Street for the 


trolley. 


is they 


OV ershoes 


There was a young lady waiting ther: 
before me, a rather pretty young lady 
I don’t know what possessed me for 
I’m assuredly not the type of man who 
speaks to strangers, much less to un 
known women who might easily mis 
understand—but I tipped my derby 
and said, ‘“‘Lovely day, ° 

We chatted for a moment I had 
to take off my ear muffs to 
plainly then the Windsor car 
came along and | helped her aboard 
Altogether naturally we took the same 
seat and continued our casual conver 
have 


isn’t it? 


hear 
and 


sation, which began to almost 


flirtatious overtones. It was absolutely 


innocent, but very pleasant—-we did 


not exchange names and I never saw 
her again—and when I got off at 
St. James Street | 
Indeed I had 
appear all day. 

That evening Ada was in 
Macwinney had come to collect for the 
Mount Royal, and seemed rather pu 
out at first, but after a while he went 
off thoroughly satisfied 


milk 


was quite set up 
that didn’t dis- 


a glow 


ray mood 


r 
gi 


*““Knows his isn’t a patch or 


Cithere’s,’’ | grunted ‘That is, if 
Cithere’s is always as good.”’ 
It was. Next morning’s was just as 


rich and tasty. I met no pretty young 
Worter—our 
standoffish—-came to 


ladies, but Guy senior 
clerk, and a bit 
my desk to pass the time of day. | 
never knew him to be so affable before 

It began snowing that afternoon and 
I could tell we 
three days of it I like 


were in for a heavy 
fall two or 
the snow but I’m not keen on shoveling 
it and I didn’t look forward to « learing 
our steps The ground-floor 
took care of the sidewalk, usually by 
cinders, but we 


tenant 
scattering ashes and 
had a sort of unspoken agreement that 
the snow from our stairs was not to 
be dumped on his territory but moved 
| stood the wooden 


and laid my 


out into the street 
shovel in the vestibule 
heavy mittens out on the hall rack 
Peering through the double 
first thing, even 
dark, ] could see 
down heavily 
the milk, resolved to get the shoveling 
before | 
myself the relaxation of a cup of tea 


windows 
though it was still 
the snow still coming 
Gloomily I went for 


over and done with illowed 

Opening the vestibule door gingerly 
expecting the piled snow to fall inward 
I was surprised to find the 
top step bare except for the bottles 
Flakes from the latest fall eddied in 


around me, 
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Low film cost— The Brownie uses 
standard amateur 8mm color 
film. A single roll at only $4.85 
gives you 30 to 40 scenes, each as 
long as the average newsreel 
shot enough to capture the 
highlights of a whole weekend. 


‘ 


Shows movies, “‘stills,’’ reverse 
action—See the companion 
Brownie Movie Projector 

Brilliant //1.6 lens shows all 
8mm movies, fills 3-foot-wide 

A single control 
reverses action 


screen at 13 feet 
projects “‘stills,’ 
for comedy effects, rewinds 
features otherwise found only in 
projectors at almost twice its 
price. Lubricated for life. $78.50. 


notice. 
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..and you can get it all with your 


Bown 2 Movie Comera 
ONY g 

Thousands say this is GETS Brownie fool you, either 

the simplest, surest per- — New simplified design 


sonal movie camera ever 
made. With it, folks everywhere 
are already enjoying family movies. 
The Brownie has just one simple 
setting to make—then aim, press the 
button and you’re making movies! 
Capturing your family good times in 
all their action ... all their color... 
as only movies can. 


And don’t let the low price of the 


plus the Brownie’s great 
popularity, helps us keep costs down 
The 


somely and ruggedly constructed for 


ll camera, 


Brownie is all hand 


years of happy service. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Brownie Movie Camera soon. (Or 
send coupon for free booklet.) And 
ask him about convenient terms, too 


Many Kodak dealers offer them 


--—— Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario———7 


Department 4 


Please send me your free illustrated | 


and U/se your Movie ¢ 


How to Choose 


t 





“= @ trade-mark since 1888 








It's hard to tell whether this junior executive or his son gets 
he more fun from standing at the controls of their model 
locomotive. For the tather, it provides complete relaxation 
from a stimulating and promising business career. As with 
© many successful young men, he formed his “good money 


Habits Carly in his career by CCpositing regularly in a 


account at The Canadian Bank of Commerce. So 


many of our savings account holders are people “on the way 


, , 

ian Bank ot Commerce helps you along the 

way, too, perhaps with a personal loan’ toward buying a Car, 
3 ’ 1 

or an NHA mortgage loan tor a home ot your own. Bank 

services Contribute 


more rewarding work 


nyone in any branch of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


| 


will be glad to help you open an account soon. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


More than 700 branches across Canada 
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the slight breeze but it had obviously 
been cleared within the hour. So——as 
near as I could tell in the faint light 
reflected by the snow-—-had the whole 
flight. Right down to the street 
‘“‘Well,”’ I said. “‘My g« 
It was beyond reason that Jacques 
Sengalt had shoveled the snow; who- 
ever heard of a milkman doing such 
i thing? Yet if he hadn’t, who had? 
If he stopped and cleared the fall at 
each customer’s he’d never get through 


0d ness!’ 


his rounds; if it was a favor reserved 
for a special few,. why should we be 
included? I puzzled over the mystery 
all during breakfast-—I saw no reason 
to trouble Ada with it-——and though | 
came to no solution, I felt much better 
afterward Walking through streets 
clean with fresh snow always raises my 


spirits 


Y NOW fell all day, but next morning 
bh steps were clear again. For the 
first time I broke my rule of never 
discussing anything but business or the 
weather at the office and asked several 
of the men what dairy they took from 
was encouraged in this by 
everyone’s new friendliness. However 
most of them had no idea whose milk 


Perhaps | 


was left at their doors; others took from 
Maple Leaf, St. Denis, Mount Royal 
or Dominion. No one apparently pat 
ronized Cithere nor even heard of 
them 
Well, I 
just gone into business and are anxious 


Not satisfied 


with selling the best milk and cream 


thought, probably they’ve 
to build up a reputation. 


their drivers perform little services for 
the customers And being new they 
have few patrons so the drivers cat 
afford the time to shovel stairways or 
stoops 

} 


pe up 


Just the same, I resolved to | 


early next morning if the snow con- 
tinued, to se« f I could catch Sengalt 
at his work I was grateful, but it 
did seem in a way to be a liberty. Not 
even asking if I wanted the steps 
cleared at all 

It was a near blizzard and I began 
to wonder if I was really so anxious 
to confront Sengalt and ask for an 
explanation. Nevertheless, I got up at 
four and went down the inside back 
mighty drafty they were, too 

ind built up the furnace. 
for a while until the hot-water pipes 
The snow had 


stairs 


I shivered 


clanked into warmth. 
stopped and the moon was dazzling 
Looking at the bend in the stairs from 
the parlor window—the only place they 
were visible from unless I wanted to 
risk frostbite by sticking my nose out- 


doors--I saw they were piled high. 


Hovering close to the heat, I listened 
for the tinkle of Sengalt’s sleigh bells 

I heard bells soon enough and rushed 
to the window, but it was Macwinney 
and the Mount Royal, swerving past 
it a trot Next came the Dominion 
man, running across the street to leave 
his wares on two adjoining stoops 
returning to his slowly ambling horse 
still on the run, beating his arms ove! 
his chest 

Sengalt, no doubt delayed by his 
shoveling chores for customers ahead 
of us, ought to be along soon. I listened 
intently, wondering why I had pulled 
myself out of a comfortable bed just 
to get valueless information. I yawned 
ind stretched and listened, hearing 
nothing 

At last an impulse moved me to put 
on my overcoat and go to the vestibule 
door 


our milk and cream stood in the usual 


The steps were clean of snow 


place 
Had I drowsed? The fact that I had 
been standing made it unlikely Per 


haps Cithere’s sleigh had no bells 


whoever heard of one without and 


It had done his work swiftly and 


Senga 
silently preposterously swiftly and 
unbelievably silently for me to have 
been utterly unaware. Distinctly an 
noyed at the unnecessary mystery, ! 
took in the milk and went back to bed 

It was clear that day, growing cold 
by the hour At the office we took 
turns bundling up and going outside 
to read the big thermometer and report 
its steady descent. The wind whistling 
through the steel girders of the Victoria 
added chill 
from them before Sweeping across the 


Place d’Armes and up Beaver Hall Hill 


on its way to Westmount and Ottaw: 


Bridge must have gained 


Going home in the packed trolley, 
despite wraps and close proximity and 
the iron stove the conductor kept 
replenishing, the passengers shivered 
uncontrollably I was glad indeed to 
reach the coziness of Bishop Street and 
the hot bowl of oyster stew Ada had 


waiting for me. 


yardage to the wind and knowing 
4now the temperature was dropping, 
I regretted Sengalt’s offer to leave the 
After all 
the front door was firmly locked and 


milk inside the vestibule 


bolted; no harm would come to any 
thing but habit if the vestibule were 
left unlatched. There was no use doing 
it now; no milkman, no matter how 
obliging, would think to try the handk 
I resigned myself to frozen milk in the 
morning. 

I slept heavily and late. For once 
Ada was up before me. I didn’t waken 
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NEW SUPER-TORQUE V-8 ENGINES BOOST USABLE POWER 


Smartest styled and 
most responsive Mercury 
ever to take the road! 


YOU GET MORE POWER WHERE AND WHEN IT COUNTS 
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thw e you tried 


“gin and tonic’’? Overnight 





it has become the most popular 

mixed drink. So easy to fix. 

Especially refreshing with 
Gilbey ’5—the large st selling 


gin in the world... must be good! 








till she brought me a cup of tea. 

“Hullo,” I said. “This is 
you.” And indeed it was; I could not 
recall her having done such a thing 
before. But she had been unusually 
considerate during the past few days, 
and affectionate, surprisingly, for she 
had never been the demonstrative sort 
“T suppose the cream made a 
thawing out.’’ 


nice of 


mess 


“Why no. Nothing was frozen; the 
bottles were in the vestibule.”’ 

*“‘What!”’ 

“Yes Didn’t you leave the door 
unlocked for him? 

‘‘Ada,”’ I said, “I swear solemnly I 


locked the door last night as I’ve done 
every other night 

“Oh, you must 
you had.”’ 

I shook my head 
the door all the 
having considered leaving it unlatched. 
That night I made Ada witness my 
locking up; next morning the bottles 
were inside again. 

I wonder now, looking back, that I 
was disturbed 
and 


have just thought 


I knew I'd locked 


more positive for 


was not more upset I 
over the mysterious goings 
anxious to get an explanation, but I 


on, 


was also complacent. I was convinced 


there was a normal and natural expla- 


nation and that everything was for 
the best 

Saturday night the weather turned 
mild, and next morning the bottles 


were back in the old place at the head 
of the stairs. We expected Sengalt to 
come around with his bill Monday or 
Tuesday, but he didn’t show up 
“Well,” | ‘*he’ll be here during 


the week; Cithere isn’t in business just 


said, 


for fun.”’ 

I had other things than milk to think 
about: I got the 

and without asking for it either 
Ada and I debated between going to 
the theatre to celebrate or having a 
nice little dinner somewhere. 

The raise was the more unexpected 


first raise in years 


and 


because, though perfectly conscious of 


always having done my work and more, 
I had felt for a long time—up until 
the past week in fact—that I wasn’t 
popular at the office, either with the 
men or the heads. I had earned the 
raise but I hadn’t anticipated getting it. 

Coincidentally—and this had noth- 
ing to do with our good fortune because 
we kept it to ourselves—several neigh- 
bors who had never been particularly 
friendly with Ada invited her to tea 


or came visiting, so she found herself 


busy with new acquaintances and new 
activities. 

One day she remarked, “‘You know 
that milkman never has brought his 
bill.”’ 

““Maybe their accounts run by the 


month. That would be next week, 
wouldn’t it?’’ 
Before next week came it turned 


bitter cold again; the snow the sun had 
melted on the roofs hung in long, sharp, 
dangerous Again we found 
our milk and cream inside the locked 


icicles 


vestibule. 

In spite of our feeling that Sengalt 
meant no harm by his tricks, I must 
admit I was now thoroughly irritated. 
No one likes petty mysteries; when 
they revolve around favors they be- 
come all the more annoying since one 
is put in a position of ingratitude as 
well as befuddlement. I resolved firmly 
that if I couldn’t catch Sengalt I would 
go direct to the office of Cithere and 
demand an explanation. 

Meanwhile the cold snap developed 
of the worst I remembered. 
venturers were taken to hos- 
pitals with frozen fingers and toes: 
broke their legs on the icy 
streets; fires in overheated houses sent 
inmates to their death of pneumonia 
outside. For all my stoking the furnace 
the Bishop Street flat was chilly; we 


into one 
Unwary 


horses 
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sat wrapped up through the evening 
and were glad when the first moment 
came to get into bed with hot-water 
bottles and extra comforters 

Under the circumstances | hardly 
expected milk deliveries to continue, 
but Cithere at least was undaunted by 


the weather The milk would have 
frozen, even inside the vestibule; on 
the first morning of the awful cold | 


found the bottles in the hall, well away 
from the icy draft sweeping under 
the locked and bolted front door 

I was shaken. The vestibule opened 
with an ordinary key; any 
would fit it, and it was possible Sen 


almost 


galt had such a one But our front 
door had a patent lock; no key but 
one made for it would move the 
tumblers. And there was a bolt and 
night latch. Admitted that the milk 
man’s activities had been benevolent 


the fact remained that someone could 


get into our home. 
SAT DOWN immediately to write 
1 letter. I got as far as “‘Cithere 
Dairy’’ when I realized I didn’t know 


their address. I wasn’t even sure they 
were in Montreal proper; their plant 
might be in Verdun, Lachine, Dorval, 
St. Lambert or anywhere nearby. Well, 
I would look them up in the directory 
at the office on the following day; I 
wasn’t going to be balked. 

There was no Cithere Dairy in the 
Montreal directory The office 
vided directories of every city in 
Canada; there Cithere 
in the whole of Ontario 
There were no Sengalts either 


pro- 


was no listed 


Quebec or 


I revived my hypothesis that Ci 


business, too new 


the letter on 


there was newly in 


to be listed. I wrote out 


Grand Trunk stationery in my lunch 
hour, demanding an explanation, di- 
recting it simply, Cithere Dairy, Mont- 
real or vicinity. The Dominion Post 


Office could track down the address 


T HOME that night, with the 
file ose off my hands for the mo- 
ment, I felt slightly frivolous and Ada 
past our usual time, 


and I sat up 
This rather reckless 


playing cribbage 
gaiety continued through the next day. 
Ada repudiated our usual plain week- 
day fare in favor of some fresh venison 
from Gatehouse’s and I didn’t even feel 
called on to protest the extravagance. 
On the contrary, matching her mood, 
I stoked the furnace quite as though 
coal hadn’t gone dollars a 
ton, and the pipes in the parlor gave 
out heat enough to bask in rather than 
huddle over. 


up to six 


I might have known that light- 
heartedness like this could only pref- 


ace disaster; sure enough, the hot-water 
pipes sprung a leak, spraying the sofa 
and before I could shut them 
off. We went to bed morosely, faced 
not only with a flat no longer cozy 
except for the kitchen, but with the 
prospect of a plumber’s and uphol 
sterer’s bill as well 

With this new trouble on top of the 
weather you would think I’d have other 
things on my mind besides Cithere and 
Sengalt Yet I had a nightmare of 
the milkman coming into our bedroom, 
his haughty features perfectly clear in 
the moonlight. I dreamed he pulled 
the bedclothes a little higher about us, 
patting the coverlet gently into place 
before leaving as I struggled to wake 
myself, trying at least to make some 
sort of noise in my paralyzed throat 

Released at last from my helpless- 
ness, I woke, sprang out of bed, got 
into my dressing gown and slippers. | 
went into the kitchen and lit the gas 
It was five forty-five 
led me to the parlor 

Instead of being frightfully cold it 
was warm 
been just before the pipe burst. I lit 


carpet 


Some impulse 


almost as warm as it had 
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the gaselier and stared about me. The 
disorder left by my scurrying around 
after the accident had been righted. 
Everything was in place; there were 
no marks of water, nor any sign of the 
damage so apparent a few hours earlier 
The carpet, so far as I could tell by 
gaslight, was unstained, nor was it 
damp to the touch. The same was 
true of the sofa, whose upholstery and 
fringes actually seemed fresher than 
before. 

I walked rather dazedly over to the 


water pipes. The break in the iron 
had been distinctly visible; now the 
gilt surface was unmarred. Even if 


some strange metallic response to tem- 
perature or pressure changes caused it 
to seal itself there was no explanation 
of how the heat got turned back on 

I looked helplessly at the floor. Close 
by the knob used to open and shut 
off the water were our milk and cream 
from the Cithere Dairy. 

When Ada followed me into the 
parlor and saw the bottles, she began 
to shake. ‘‘Edwin, I’m frightened.”’ 

So was I, of course, but I tried to 
soothe her. Whatever lay behind the 
riddle of Sengalt, I pointed out, he had 
done us no harm. On the contrary, 
no matter how clumsily carried out 
his intentions seemed to have been 
directed to our good. 

“That’s just it,” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t understand. But I’ve 
been thinking about it. Why should 
he—whatever he is—pick us out? And 
that milk—suppose it’s like some sort 
of drug and we become addicted to it?” 

““You’re right,’’ I said soberly. “I 
hadn’t thought of it that way ri 
do something about it—today.”’ 

‘Oh, Edwin 

“Today,” I repeated firmly. 

On my desk at the office I found 
the letter to Cithere returned with the 
notation, ““‘Unknown.”’ I went to Mr 
Fred Duncan’s office and asked for the 
rest of the day off, promising to make 
up the work. He was most cordial, 
asking pleasantly after Ada. 


WENT immediately to the police 
station. The sergeant had no knowl- 
edge of any Cithere Dairy. Did I wish 
to lodge a complaint? No, I decided, 
I just wanted to find them. Why didn’t 
I consult the Health Department then? 
They kept an eye on companies selling 
milk. 

The Health Department had an 
up-to-date list of everyone dealing in 
milk, cream or cheese within fifty miles 
of Montreal. It even included farmers 
with a single cow, who irregularly 
retailed its milk. Neither Cithere nor 
Sengalt were on it. 

As a last resort I sought out Mac- 
winney and asked him if he remem- 
bered the driver from Cithere who told 
him we wouldn't be taking from the 
Mount Royal any longer. He looked 
at me insolently. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you’re talking about; no driver told 
me—the note was in your own milk 
bottles.”’ 

I went home to Bishop Street and 
helped Ada pack a couple of bags. 
“‘We'll get out of here,”’ I said. ‘“‘At 
least till I run down Sengalt.”’ 

We took a sleigh to the Windsor 
House. I really couldn’t afford it, but 
it was luxurious; we felt reckless and 
gay, but not in the way we had just 
before the pipes burst. Now there was 
a certain furtiveness to our gaiety, a 
spice of wickedness, as though we 
weren’t—as I assure you most em- 
phatically we were—legally married. 

Next day, after work, I went back 
to the flat for some things forgotten 
in our haste. No milk had been de- 
livered, unless someone had stolen it 
when it wasn’t taken in. 

We stayed at the Windsor for two 
weeks. During that time I went around 
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: to all the local dairies enquiring if they The Sleuths Who 


knew of Cithere I rang every doorbell 


; on Bishop Street to find out if Sengalt Watch Our 
had asked them to take milk from hin - - 

Not a shadow of d doubt eee I consulted the tax collec tor, feed mer Wildlife 

chants, blacksmiths who might have 

shod Sengalt’s horse or repaired the CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 

tires on his wagon | went to the offices 

of the Gazette ind the Star No one 
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sand trout this June, mostly of the 
legal catching size (in that area) of six 
inches But the big job would be to 
keep eels from taking over the lake 
igain. 

This isn’t easy. Each year migrating 
eels leave streams and lakes ot Europe 
ind North America and go to the Sar 
gasso Sea, the only place they will 
breed. Baby eels are called elvers. and 
when they are born and leave the Sar 
gasso Sea billions head for Europe 
other billions up the North American 
coast, back to the waters where their 
parents had lived. Elvers in migration 
ire about as long as toothpi ks but so 
flat and thin they are transparent ex 
cept at the eyes. As they near their 
freshwater turning - off places they 
change shape until they are as round 
as pins, small enough to go through 
mosquito netting. An ordinary dam 
won't keep them out, even a solid con 
crete one. They find seepage at the 
side of a dam, or even under it, and 
through they go. 

That was Cuerrier’s problem. There 
were known systems to handle it. For 
instance, electrocution: but an elec tri 
fied barrier would need a caretaker 
Another system would be to string 


electric lights underwater Elvers 
won't pass them But that would 
need 1 caretaker, too, and even a 


momentary lack of vigilance, or some 


prankish interference by someone trav 
eling on the road nearby, would ruin 
the whole project. So he consulted with 
people at the government’s Fisheries 
Research Board station it St An 
drew’s, N.B ind between them a 


different dam was designed and built. 
Dirtiest Trick Ever Played 


In June, when the hordes of elvers 
swam up the Atlantic coast, some of 
them turned in at the stream leading 
from Freshwater Lake to the sea. Then 
they hit this dam, which is of two layers 
of logs with a screen in between fine 
enough to keep out the most determined 
elver. When they turned aside to seek 
seepage around the dam, they ran into 
perhaps the dirtiest trick ever played 
on an elver This dam has curving 
wings that run out into the bank at 
either side, and elvers following the 
wings were delivered back into the 
river again below the dam. “Doing this 
over and over eventually drove the 
elvers so crazy, as we'd hoped,’’ Cuer 
rier says, “that most of them went and 
found another river. We had to block 
some leaks under the dam, but we be 
lieve very few got through. And this 
won’t matter much because the dam 
will prevent them from migrating when 
full-grown and since they won’t breed 
anywhere but in the Sargasso even 
tually they will die out.” 

Not all fish problems encountered by 
Cuerrier and his staff of limnologists 
ind hatchery people are as clear-cut as 
that in Freshwater. One of the more 
complicated is to determine, in co 
operation with the Fisheries Research 
Zoard, if fish-eating ducks in the Miri 
machi River in New Brunswick eat 
enough young salmon to jeopardize the 
Mirimachi’s standing as one of the 
world’s most famous salmon rivers 

Cuerrier and his assistant, Hugh 
Schultz, have also been working on a 
revolutionary development in trans 
porting fish. Normally, transfers of fish 
from one lake to another are carried 
out in large tanks of water by rail or 
truck. In 1949 a new problem came 
up. Lake-trout fishing in Crean Lake 
in Prince Albert National Park had 
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been dwindling, and a transfer of trout Park, W. C. Cable, Cuerrier in 1950 was not abnormal for a transfer under 
from a lake twenty miles away was put seven brook trout under anaesthet the old water-tank system 
planned. But there was no road. To do ic (urethane) and packed them on ice ‘his spring in Prince Albert National 
the job by aircraft would have taken a Since the Saskatchewan transfer would Park Hugh Schultz made further ex 
huge number of trips, due to the need take an estimated seventy-five 1 nutes periment ind found that I ckerel 
ed bulk of water in the tanks. Previous per trip, from anaesthetization to re- could be kept under anaesthetic for 
experiments had shown that fish can lease, Cuerrier drove then round the three hours and live He's going try 
be kept alive, under anaesthetic, on ice countryside in a truck for seventy-five pike now, and longer experiments, t 
If they could be handled and moved by minutes, then put them back in the get information that will be of grea 
air that way, they would take only a water. All lived. The following yeur he d in regulating Canadian fish popula 
fraction of the space needed for the used this system to fly 1,231 anaesth« tions 
water-tank method. Cuerrier decided tized lake trout to Crean Lake Ihe Another problem in fish came up 
to run a test fish ranged in weight from one to fort, ew veal wom Prince Albert National 
With the assistance of the hatchery pounds, and the transfer was made wit} Park he Great Northern Pike is the 
superintendent at Jasper National only about ten-percent loss« whicl } sport fis n that rea ind in 
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When the lady pike got stranded on her 
adaptable beaver would simply build her 


abruptly 
the 


Lake Waskesiu this fish quite 
irce. Schultz started at 
source, the pike’s spawning 

am, and immediately found the 
reason Be which had been so 
in that area that when Grey Owl 
lived there he had brought in a pair as 
anions, had greatly 
their dams had stopped up the 


became s« 


favorite 


-AverTsS, 
scarce 
com] increased so 
that 

ke’s spawning stream 

When lady pike, trying to get up 
river, came to a dam they would either 
back try to 


jump it 


without 
They 
did 


the 


turn spawning or 
made it, al 
strand 

For 
thou 
young 


seldom 
manage to 


though some 
beaver dams 
stranded, about ninety 
sand pike eggs and potential 

pike died too. Apparently the be 
this right m stride, = ig 
CThey’d build stranded pike right 
as Schultz 
powerful 


themselves on 


every one 


‘avers 
took 
into 


their dams, lot by 


tracing some very odors to 
sources 

Fixing this situation was simply a 
matter of destroying the but at 
it was realized that there 


anyway 


their 


dams, 
time 
many be 
killing program, 

the Department of 
was undertaken Ten 
the target 
interfered, and 


the same 


were too “aver there, 


So this spring a in co 
operation with 


Affairs, 


dead beaver 


Indian 
thousand 
but bad spring weather 
the catch was closer to two thousand. 

Meanwhile, never missing a chance 
for a double play, the CWS told John 
Tener that when he was finished count 
and musk oxen in the 
was to go to Albert 
A re 


ation 


was 


ing caribou 


barrens he Prince 


ind examine beaver carcasses 


cently instituted national investig 
f beaver diseases is being directed by 
Frank 
1ammolo 
the 
es pec ially in the 
Alberta 


was to 


Tener’s immediate superior, 
Banfield, the CWS'’s chief n 
gist sanfield done a lot of 
field work himself 
Waterton L: 
lener’s work in 
idd to this rese: 

Also, it had 
elk at 


has 


ikes area of 
Prince Albert 

irch 
been elsewhere 


Na 


over 


noted 
Riding Mountain 
Park, for instance) that 
sometimes brought 
i die-off 
susceptibility to 


among 
tional 
population about 


ts own correction, because of 


disease 


rt 
Hl 


increased 
WAS tO WelEg 
als liv 
overpopula 
gland 
abnormal 


lener’s project this spring 
In other 
ions of 


beaver adrenals inin 


ng under condi 


and its resultant stress this 


been found to 


tion 
has vTow to 
Size probably because of an increased 


secretion of adrenalin, pumped into the 


blood stream when any animal n 
the human 
He found nothing significant. 

» of the CWS work 


rare 


cluding becomes angry 
One important side 
the preservation oft species of 
birds 
done by crea 
most recent on Richardson Lake 

fifty north of 
tiny 

migration 


Ss sometimes is 


of the 


ind animals. Th 


ting sanctuaries, one 
three 


Ross’ 


hundred and miles 
to protect the 
there in 

the 
that 


deserved 


monton, 
(C;oose, which stops 
It is fact that 
nent be« 

} f 


dwindling rorn ( 


ilso a since govern 


first ime any 
as suc h 


the 


help we haven't lost 
pigeon and 
1900 


birds as the passenger 
ibout 
The law we 


ill killing of 


preserved from ex 


uk were lost fron 
protection 
1917 proh 
probably 


this 


issed ibiting 
nusk ox 
big-horned, big-maned 
whose most northerly 
four hundred and fifty 
North Pole, a latitude 
daylight from late 
February 

But probably the best-known 
ever to be undertaken in 


tinction 
range 18 
from the 
where there is no 
October to late 


beast 


miles 


tight 
protecting 


wildlife is that now under way to try to 
save the whooping crane. The numbers 
of this great bird have fluctuated from 
eighteen to about thirty-five in the last 
twenty years, but hindrance to 
successful protection has been that no 
find the 
their 
been protected 
but when 
they 


one 


one could where whoopers 
nested 
grounds in Texas have 
and kept free 
they flew north in 
appeared 

Then, 
returning by 
Suffalo Park 


For years wintering 
of predators 
the spring dis 
group of firefighters 
Wood 
Alberta 


last vear, a 
heli opter 
on the 


over 


NWT 








saw some big birds below in 
that it 
summer by man 


borde r 


area so rugged has seldon 


ever, been visited in 
It is probable that international public 
ity on behalf of whoopers was respon 
the fact that h only 
two dozen left they 
nized immediately by the 
When ‘they into Fort 
went to CWS’s Bill Fuller and gave hin 
the birds’ Fuller climbed into 
i plane and back The we 
bad by but just as he got 
the area of the 
broke 


and 


sible for even thoug 


were were recog 
firefighters 
got Smith they 
position 
went ither 
was then 
first report the 
idult 
bird 


identified as a 


over 


clouds ind he saw two 


whoopers one smaller darker 
which he 
young of 

The 


il circ les was so loud 


tentatively 
that year 

buzz that went through ornitho 
logic that it 
obvious the CWS had been right in an 
the general area of the 
without details Whoopers 


have never been plentiful, so there are 


was 
nouncing only 
sighting, 
museums, and orni 
thologists are sure that if the exact area 
known the air would be full of 
camera planes and perhaps commercial 
ind possibly drive 
A confer 


few specimens in 


were 


specimen gatherers 

this area 
CWS, the U.S. Fish 
and the Audubon 
a chec k would 


were 


the whoopers fron 
ence between the 
and Wildlife 
Society decided that 
and if 
land 
sent in to investigate 

Early in May Fuller went out 
He saw whoopers. A few days later he 
went out to re-check He what 
looked like a whooping crane at its nest. 
He wired to CWS « hief Mair in Ottawa, 


Service 


made again 
joint 


Ww hoopers 


sighted a party would be 
again 


saw 


M 


way to spawn, the 
right into his dam 


who passed on the word to an Audubon 
Society representative in the Bahamas 
and a U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
man in Washington 30th headed for 
Fort Smith and there joined Raymond 
Stewart, a postgraduate student at the 
University of Saskatchewan who has 
spent the last two summers working 
with the CWS. They tried by plane 
and helicopter to get a close look at the 
birds, while being careful not to dis 
turb them, but after two trips into the 
area they had to report failure Sut 
they may try again this year and 
tainly in 1956 they plan a further ex 
pedition to learn about the whooper 
and perhaps save him from extinction 

The whooping crane and the musk 
ox, in their way, have taught 
and governments that it is 
conserve the danger points in 
population than it is after. That 
ness was responsible for a suggestion in 
1947 at a conference of federal and pro 
vincial wildlife officials that the barren 
caribou be studied. The 
from G. W. Malaher, 
Game and Fisheries in 
and the result joint 
CWS and the 
ments of the prairie provinces 

In charge Frank Banfield, a 
young Torontonian whose parents had 
been missionaries in Africa. For three 
and walked and paddled 
counted them 
the habits of 


people 
easier to 
before 
aware 


ground sug 


gestion came 
Director of 
Manitoba, 
program by the 
three 


was a 


govern 


was 


years, he flew 
the north after caribou 

studied their and 
the natives who depended 
for their lives His report justified the 
concern Although he ited that 
there were 670,000 caribou between the 
Mackenzie River and Hudson Bay, in 
cluding herds of than a 
hundred that 
this one 
third of 


he fore 


habits 
on caribou 


estin 


some more 
thousand, he estimated 
was only a little than 
the population of fifty years 
About 


killed every year, 


more 


were 
thou 
the 


iribuu 
thirty 


168.000 « 
being 
sand than his estimate of 
birth rate 

The 


was the 


more 
immediate effect of his 
banning of all sport hunting of 
the ribou 
been common in the 


report 
banning sale o 
had 
lerrite 
John 


caribou 
meat (which 
Northwest 


pointment of 


ries ind the ip 
resident 


the 


Kelsall as 
Yellowknife 
job of studying caribou 
job of 


mammologist in with 
speci 

Sometimes the 
life by 
that 
politics.” 


guarding wild 
condition 
bio 


ind 


science runs into a 


has termed 
clash of 


now in 


one writer 


This biology 


politics is present right several 


places in Canada 

For centuries Newfoundlanders hav: 
bird 
teen inches long. But when Newfound 
land ‘anada it 
Canadian 


eaten the murre a sea ibout six 
assumed 
that 


his is an 


joined ( ilso 
one of which is 


eC killed 


and sometimes a 


laws, 
murres must not 
hardship, 


killing 
fresh 


annoyance, 


to fishermen who count on 
murres on the fishing grounds for 
meat W killing « 
up in Newfoundland courts 

both 


bench on the 


ises Come 


nen murre 
they have 
been known to produce i dismis 
a lecture from the 
Newfoundlanders to do what 


It’s 


sal and 
rights of 
they always have done obvious 
that if murres were going to be 
Newfoundlanders killing them, they’d 
Newfoundland 


the 


hurt by 
long ago,”’ one 
Instead, Les Tuck 
found 
more than a million birds 

But after that fact, 
in. The Migratory Birds Convention 
Act, under which murres are protected 
is reciprocal with the U.S. If C 
wanted to let Newfoundlanders 


be gone 
er said murre 


expert has single colonies con 


taining 


biopolitics sets 


anada 


kill 
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t hole reciprocal treaty too much else depends on it. And New They put pressure on their legislators helping protect the farmers from ducks, 

i ‘ be reopened in the foundlanders are likely to go on eating Saskatchewan now has duck insurance as it is now 
e the change made Some then which can be bought much like hail CWS men, headed by chief ornitholo- 
" think the whole agreement \ hot situation in western Canada insurance, and all prairie provinces gist Dave Munro and in co-operation 
1 be t ed out the window centres around ducks. At their present have the power to permit shooting in with prairie game biologists, have ex 
ent, each spring CWS mer high level of population ducks are a defense of crops, in or out of season perimented widely to give this help to 
n with vincial, | . menace to crops in many parts of the Here science, in the interest of real the farmer hey’ve tried scarecrows 
| nd W fe and Ducks Unlimited vest Some farmers have lost thou ism, has worked overtime figuring out and scarecrows combined with scare 
nesting ducks in westert inds of dollars in a single day to ways to scare the birds it has been pro shooting, with only moderate success 
Canad the continent eat breed ducks. One big farmer told CWS chief tecting for so long ‘I’m definitely on One CWS man tried herding them with 
round hey ree on bag limit Mair that he figured he’d lost one the side of the farmer,’’ Mair says. “‘We two airplanes. It didn’t work. As Vi 
hich are unifor n both countries seventh of his crop over the last seven all should be, as long as this situation Solman said, ““You’ve got to fly fifty 
R kis he t could endanger some year i total of 120,000 bushels lasts. Sometime we'll hit a dry cycle feet off the ground to scare them, and 
the atte f the murre Some farmers feel that ducks should be ind we'll have to ask farmers to help then they swirl around the plane like 
} A nd where it nee declared predators and shot like crows us protect ducks again— instead of us mosquitoes No way to grow old 
gracefully.””. Other CWS men once 


drove jeeps ind cars with their head 
lights on around duck-laden fields fo: 
hours. The ducks just got up in front 
of the headlights and settled down 
again behind them to feed 


Experiments with radar are not yet 
complete. Duck flocks definitely b eak 
up when they hit a radar beam, but 

} don’t always light out for far places 
’ Perhaps the most spectacular exper 

ments were with noise These started 
in Ottawa. CWS men borrowed noise 

making equipment from the National 
Research Council, including supersoni 
devices, and tried them on ducks at 
the Ottawa Experimental Farm. They 
found that although nothing super 
sonic worked, a iot of noise would scare 
ducks. So they decided to try it in the 


field two years igo They bought the 





biggest siren produced in North Amer 
ica, a new item then being turned out 
for U S ‘ ivil defe nse The y mounted 
it on a truck and tried it. It scared the 
ducks all right, but other reported 






effects were that hens stopped laying 


HAL 


VIENNA 
Beet 


and cows stopped giving milk, which 
was not so strange, at that, since the 
sound this siren made was at 145 deci 
bels, more than a Sabre Jet makes in 


warming up 
They Even Surprised Eskimos 


One night, after the CWS crew had 
been out since dawn in that unearthly 
noise, and were very tired, they pulled 
into a small prairie town. It was about 
nine o’clock when they parked the 
sound truck in front of the town’s hotel 
ind went in to slee p, whereupon some 
small children sneaked into the truch 
and managed to get the siren going 

t 


he sound-unit 


‘ - had been listening to it all day. they 
4 d : i | yy ‘ . wy slept on It took a de leg ition of loca 
4 \ p~ citizenry marching into the rooms t« 
, . q y ; ’ get them up to shut it off 
, ~ Se bins 


As in iny new organi 


Perhaps because 


ction CWS men run into often is sheer 
4 » 3 i urprise that they exist. Perhaps that 

is 4 _ ‘ lack of awareness in the Canadian put 
4 { . , lic now is dying out, however In 1948 

- : 

e , the CWS received 18,800 letters sug 
gesting sanctuaries iSKIN¢ ror nfor 

mation, making complaints In 19 

the number was 36,150 In 1954 


OLS .€-1-sa-ne- labels reached nearly oo ind the lume 
are designed and "i> meeeeniiion. ton 
printed in Canada i tae le tcc pr ge Se 
loh'4 OFF et- Leb e-el nade pitt nee on oe ye — 
companies. 


This recognition isn’t limited t« 


ng management could be planned bet 


ter he also spent some time telling 

, Eskimos what he was learning about 

ORS C20) BORE BREWING COMPANY these ton-sized mammals as he went 
ilong Some ot this knowledge re 

found was beyond even what the 

Eskimos themselves knew from cen 


turies of hunting and observation, and 
one day one of the usually shy nd 
reticent Eskimos thanked him for what 
| he was doing, and they had a long chat 
exchanging views on walrus. It is this 
sort of meeting of minds, that of the 
primitive with that of the modern 
with nature the subject, which seems 
best to typity the work the Canadian 


1553 Wildlife Sery ice 158 doing a 
4 
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How Children 
Remodel Parents 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





the school bus wearing the sweater as 
if it were someone else’s stole, put one 
arm in one sleeve and let the other 
dangle, wear it in a peculiar way so 
that it looked as if it wasn’t with her, 


was that his tics were scaring them. 

I don’t know where it would have 
ended if the children’s grandmother 
hadn’t taken them to the farm for July 
and August, where they could be sepa- 
rated by whole pastures. By the second 
week in July, this man and his wife 
were exactly the way they’d been when 
I’d first met them, sitting out in the 
garden reading again in complete s 
lence, except when one would ask if 
they were going to have spaghetti for 
supper, and the other would look up 


vited me to a game of snooker and, 
with the old quiet smile, sank the blue, 
the black, the brown and the yellow 
ball without stopping humming Dar 
ling, Je Vous Aime Beaucoup 

The effect parents have on children 
can only be detected by skilful psy 
chological probing, but the changes a 
kid can make on parents are usually 
noticeable to neighbors, friends, op 
tometrists and anyone within earshot, 
which often takes in several blocks 

One refined soft-spoken woman I 


“Daphne, dear, stop teasing Fluffles 
and come and play a few bars of Bach 
for Uncle Adrian,” hasn't mentioned 
Bach three times in eight years. Now 
her idea of subtle repartee is to roll 
her eyes toward her stout stubborn 
daughter, say, “Ohono! You couldn't 
convince littl Miss Mouthy she was 
wrong if you took a million years,”’ and 
sit downsobbing and break into pimples 

There's no more disillusioned ‘ har ac 
ter than a parent who tries to operat 
on the theory that children are just 


stretch it, leave it on buses, in lockers 
and drop it down manholes. She could 
have kept it up till she was eighty, 
and she molded her mother into a shape 
where she was seeing her daughter off 
to school every morning with some 
remark like: “I don’t care if you get 
pneumonia.” 

One proof that children have just as 
great an effect on parents as parents 
have on children is the fact that as 
soon as parents are removed from their 
children, the parents get better. I used 
to play quite a bit of snooker with a 


know, whose idea of a conversation children and haven't got the experience 


and say drowsily, ‘““H-m-m-m-m-m?” 
was or intelligence to hold their own with 


The day before Civic Holiday he in with a child, before she had one, 


Next to you, the man who knows your car best is your 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo or Dodge-De Soto dealer 


Enjoy motoring more in the months ahead 
with CHRYCO accessories and parts! 


guy who was one of the most composed 
men I’ve ever known, a tall, pale, 
ladies’ luggage salesman with a way of 
handling his cue with fine long sur 
geon’s hands as if he were presiding 
at a brain operation, and humming 
softly. He led a completely empty life 
of movies, good food, beer, lots of 
money and sleep. 

What I didn’t know, and he didn’t 
either, was that he was very sensitive 
to sudden sharp noises. Until he had 
a family the only noise he heard around 
the house was when he’d ‘urn a page 
of Erle Stanley Gardner and look into 
the eyes of his wife. She was a big 
sloppy red-headed girl who always 
looked as if someone poked her elbow 
when she was putting on her lipstick 
She would smile back at him as if they 
shared some secret, which indeed they 
did, for soon they had a little girl with 
a face like a carving off a harp and 
an ear-piercing scream. Soon after, her | 
mother came home with another littl 
bundle—too soon, apparently, for the | 
little girl met her at the door with, | 
“Don’t bring that THING in here.” 
It was a little boy, with no use for 
little girls, and from then on their 
libidos oscillated like Geiger counters 
every time they got within fifty feet | 
of each other 

Within six years this man was 
reading books on things like father 
fixations, trying to figure out what had 


happened to his nerves. What had | Peres 
a | PSST SS ARI EONS I ‘ _ 
happened, of course, was children. The | E eae enencnetel ; 


little girl, who wouldn’t have recog 
nized a father fixation if she could have 
hit it with her boomerang, could tell 
whenever her brother was looking at 
her, even when he was in another room, 
and when she discovered it she would 
scream as if a corpse just fell out of 
the Bendix. Her father would drop 
his book on psychology and stagger 
into the house expecting to find her 
being dragged off by kidnappers. She 
would be sitting there calmly reading 
Katie Keen comics. She’d sniff and 
say, “Barry looked at me.”’” Or Barry 
would watch her silently over a par 
tition for an hour or so while she made 
a house out of her blocks, then suddenly 
drop a book on her. 

“IT mean,” her father would say, 
don’t expect them to like one another 
If they’d just forget one another.” 

He developed several nervous habits, 
including one of suddenly arching his 
back as if someone had dropped an ice 
cube down his collar and sniffing so 
that the chords on his neck stood out 


like a potato masher. - 
When we had a game of snooker his ( C H RYC 0 
hands shook so much he gouged up -) — 
enough green baize to cover a book fj 
He finally went to a psychologist, who | 
told him he was being too strict with 
his children. All he could figure out 
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work on our 
our motor 


can con 


don’t 
work on 
and 


Children 
they 

reflex 
surely as Pavlov 


adults. 
intelligence; 
centres and 
dition adults as 
ditioned his dog. 

I know a man whose three daughters 
conditioned him 
that he could no longer enjoy the fights, 
and they did it all without saying a 
word, except for the night when he first 
brought the television set home when 
they all shot their off about 
having to look at a fight instead of a 
play about a lonely millionaire, starring 
Otto Kruger (heir father said it 
just too bad, but if he wanted to watch 


arcs 


con 


about television so 


mouths 


was 


the fights, he’d watch the fights, and 
that’s all there was to it 

The nerve of kids,” he chuckled 
next day when he told me about it 
“7 buy a television set and they're 


going to tell me what I can look at.’ 

That’s just what happened. They 
didn’t exactly tell him what he was 
going to look at. They just disapproved 
and persistently with 
their expressions that they spoiled his 
enjoyment of fights by the 
suggestion. 

Soon their father was shouting things 


so vigorously 


power ol! 


at his daughters like “F’R---IF YOU 
DON’T WANT TO LOOK AT THE 
FIGHTS WHY DO YOU SIT IN 
THE !(’&—& $! ROOM?” He'd pull 
himself together, explain gently that 


he didn’t like watching fights because 


he liked to see someone Aurt, it was 
the speed and skill he enjoyed, then 
get horribly self-conscious when two 


heavyweights opened up one another's 


faces. He finally gave up, let his 
daughters watch plays about lonely 


millionaires and just wandered around 
the house fight nights watching his wif 
aim the hair drier at herself 

I knew a father 
completely spoiled his pleasure in drink 
the same way. She was thirteen years 
old and the kid in 
Sunday school and was always stepping 
primly out of the house, floating on 
green voile and carrying a Bible, 
prayer book and a little beaded 
full of gold stars. She started counting 


whose daughte1 


most active her 


bag 


every drink her father took and once 
left him a called, ‘““You’re never 
too drunk to be saved.” 

The poor guy became a 
wreck He started sneaking 
clothes closets, made a little clubhouse 
behind the furnace, and started 
saying things like. ““Welp! Think [ll 
and drinking throug! 


tract 
nervous 
nips in 


even 


have a lime ide = 
a straw 

the same thing happen to 
knew who 


] saw 
tall beautiful 
could name the trumpet player in every 
Kid Ory Her first 
1 plump serious girl whos 
leaned toward Short’nin 


brunette | 


JaZZ Since 


child 


group 


was 


taste in musk 

Bread. She scowled at her mother 
every time she put on anything like 
Muskrat Ramble until her mother 
began sneaking out for jam sessions 


with an old girl friend and became sort 
of a leftover delinquent 

Parents are often 
to the disapproval of kids as kids are 
and it’s 
than 


kids 


just as sensitive 
to the disapproval of parents, 
often about things 
television or Sometimes 


more basi 


records 


just generally disapprove of their par 
ents. It’s axiomatic in child psychology 
that a child should never feel unloved 
and unwanted, but I know dozens of 


kids who don’t want their parents, and 


it causes psychological traumata the 
size of manhole covers 


I know 


personality 


inother woman whose entire 


was changed by not being 


wanted by two daughters 3efore 
she was married, she was a thin girl 
with a timid smile struggling on her 
face, and she had the most romanti 


ideas about when she became a mother 
She pictured herself sitting like Justice 
with her littl at her 
knee, into which she poured wisdon 


empty vessels 
| | 
and knowledge 
actually found 
with 


art, culture 

What 
doing was going 
pressing her hands to 
while her daughters thumped around on 
their heels, their little pony tails stick 
ing out like rockets, her of 
trying to scuttle their future with the 
clothes she sat up half the night making 


she herself 


1round her hair 


loose, her ears 


accusing 


for then 
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You want me to wear that HOR- 
RIBLE brown skirt with that DIS- 
GUSTING blouse and that LOATHE- 
SOME wide belt because you HATE 
me and you want me to look AWFUL 
because you think it’s FUNNY to see 
people LAUGH at me,’’ they’d say, 
convinced that the whole thing was 
based on jealousy. 

They wanted to go to school dressed 
like Eartha Kitt, and spent most of 
their time standing in front of their 
bedroom mirrors, which were deco 
rated with characters from Peter Rab 
bit, trying on brassieres they made out 
of knotted handkerchiefs and filled with 
bolts, building blocks and the stuffing 
out of dolls to see how they’d look. 

This woman began to feel so un 
wanted that it undermined her self 
mage and became serious enough that 
she started going to a psychologist and 
had to learn how to accept reality and 
the breakdown of her daydreams of 
motherhood. And when you get right 
down to it, this is perhaps the greatest 
effect children have on parents and one 
that, in the long run, is so much in 
the parents’ favor that it makes up for 
ill the other changes that kids cause 
n parents. Life is a matter of maturing. 
lo the extent that we learn to face 
the realities of life with a mature 
outlook, we approach happiness and 
peace of mind, and there’s nothing that 
makes people mature like having chil 
dren. Sometimes it’s harsh treatment, 
but it’s effective 

I watched this work out with a 
neighbor of mine He was one of those 
men who try to stay young too long. 
He wore youthful sports jackets, butch 
haircuts, couldn’t get his mind off his 
college days, and still looked at all the 
girls, not the way most married men 
look at them, but convinced that they 
were looking back at hin All this 
was his own affair, of course, and none 
of mine, but anyone could see that he 
was building up for some painful psy 
chological shocks when he had to face 
the fact that his youth had gone for 
good. But his children in a way became 
his shock absorbers 

He had a boy and a girl, and without 
him noticing it they had become old 
enough to start taking notice of him 
is part ot the world’s nteresting 
phenomena They clearly regarded 
im asSa kindly old character with one 
foot in the grave. I remember one time 

t a party he gave, at which his kids 
were allowed to stay up for a while 
they sat there transported with amuse 
ment when he got up and started to 
do a slinky rhumba with one of the 
neighboring wives 

“Daddy's 


ing!’ they’d yell, wav 
ng to him loy ill% as he went Dy is 


he were an old boat passing into dry 
lock 

Or he'd tell then about some tr 

ph of his college days, which he still 
thought of as just a year or so ago 
and they’d say rell us more about 


iden times, Daddy 
They referred to everything that 


happened before they came on earth 





1s olden times. “Did you have cups 
ind saucers in olden days?” they’d 
SK hin 
He got older and more stooped every 
me they said it, but became more re 
xed, let his hair grow longer, accept 
ed the fact tl life had been going on 
f quickly since he left college nd 
beng e ar l-round ich better-bal 
anced man. He so became extreme 
devoted » his childrer And, when 
1 come to think « with good 
r son. They'd t I nh t 
lesson, protected him from the harsh 
reatment of the world, made him look 


things more objectively, helped hit 





vercome his egocentricity, and, in fact, 
couldn ve done more for him if 
hey’d studied parent psychology i 
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People 
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Sometimes it’s hard to choose between one 
good product and another. Especially if 
it’s a roof. 

Good industrial roofs often look alike. 
They're made of similar materials and 
they’re applied in much the same way. But 
as with every product, there’s a best roof — 
one that sets the standard for the rest 

That roof is Barrett. And more than 
anything, it’s best because of the Barrett 
people. 

The men and women who work at 
Barrett are interested in their jobs and in 
the service they can give. They work for 
Barrett because they like what they are 
doing. 

This human factor makes a difference in 
the finished product. It's why we 


people count. It's why more and more 


t 


Canadians are deciding that Barrett are 


good people to do business with. 
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a date 


to remember... 


The first time vou go oul in a motorami« 
Chevrolet is a date vou ll always remember 


As vou climb in and drive away. you'll 


realize that heads are turning and eves 


ire following vou down the street. You see. 
this cars so perky it look’ like it’s always 
oing to a party. It is the one low priced 
ear that threw away all the old ideas and 
set t breathtaku new trend with con 
tinental lines and exquisite colors 


But looks are only part of the story. 


Nudge your toe down on the pedal and 
youre sweeping away with the spectac ular 
performance of new valve-in-head. ultra- 
high compression engines \ hether vou ve 
chosen the magnificent new V8 or the vastly 
improved 6. vou alwavs have more power at 
your command than vou ll ever normally 
want to tse And Chevrolet has brilliant 
new stability to match its mighty new 
power, A new suspension front and rear, a 


lower centre of gravity, amazing no-dip 


Stealing the thunder from the high-priced cars! 














° 
stopping plus many more advances make 
this new Chevrolet nimble as a sports car 
With matchless ease. it zips around corners 
without leaning or wandering 

As a final touch of luxury, you can have 
power braking, power steering. Powerglide 
automatic transmission even power seat 
and window controls — as extra cost options 
Each is designed to eliminate annoying 
little motoring chores and add to your 
pleasure. 

So make a date to try all the wonderfully 
new things Chevrolet has to offer. Your 
Chevrolet dealer has a demonstration car 


awaiting vou now. Why not contact him 


today and arrange for a “Pleasure Drive” 


in a Chevrolet. 


motoramic 





{4 General Motors Value 
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is Bingo Bad 
For Your Town? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





yingo ever held anywhere. Twenty-five 
ousand people came by car, bus, tran 
ind on foot It was the biggest traffic 
in Ottawa history, with ten thou 
sand cars pac ked into the small con 
Ottawa 
ormed poli e to help the thirteen East 
but traffic 
bingo multitudes 
stretched 


unity sent a dozen uni 


ew cops, was still 4 mess 


Ihe sat on wooden 


yjlanks across six thousand 


nder blocks and balanced cards on 


their knees 
oo is different 


Ottawa’s bingo in this wav 


from the game as it is 


layed elsewhere at all the monster 
ames the devotees hold their cards on 
their knees, chiefly because there’s no 
room for tables The players used 


welve hundred-pound bags of corn to 


ver the numbers on their boards as 
hey played 


When it 


Club had taken in 


over the Richelieu 
forty 


which was carted away by 


was all 
four thousand 
lollars two 
Brink’s 
elay The club reported a 
and 


clinic 


Express trucks working in a 
profit of 
thousand spent it all 
health 


where the 


venty-two 


n a children’s just two 


blocks from bingo was 
ived 
If it had rained we'd have lost our 
Landriault 
the 


Richelieus carried 


Raoul who was 


ib president at said re 


rhe 


fifteen thousand dollars rain insurance 


time 
cently shrewd 
just in case, 


dollars for it 


ind paid fifteen hundred 


How to Win a Honeymoon 


Che Lions Club had set the 


the Eastview 


pace for 
Richelieu a couple of 
years earlier with a “radio bingo’”’ for 
they eighteen 
bingo sheets. Instead of going to the 


Auditorium 


which sold thousand 


the Coliseum or a school 


yard, the players simply went to a 
nearby newsstand, bought as many 
sheets as they wanted, went home and 
tuned in-to the bingo program on 
radio-——and the game was on. If they 
got a ““bingo’’—-filled a row on a sheet 


they telephoned radio station CFRA 
battery of tele 
Then the next 
submitted 


n Ottawa, where a 
phone girls was waiting. 
the 


their bingo sheets for checking 


day winning players 
and it 


the 


It was tedious and unwieldy 


provoked a storm of protest from 


churches The CBC’s 3oard of 
Governors listened to the protests and 
promptly wrote a new bylaw No 
station shall broadcast any progran 
involving a lottery or similar scheme in 
which a contestant pays any sum of 
money to become eligible for a prize.” 


Chis 
iir channels,” 
‘I hat 


was “not a proper use of public 


the 
ended Ottawa's 


governors in 
nounced. radio 
bingos 

But 
constantly 


the inventive service clubs are 


hatching new schemes to 


drag out another thousand bingo fans 


such gimmicks as “mystery prizes 


brass bands, fully decorated Christmas 
trees loaded with gifts, and all expense 


honeymoon trips. Next fall they plan 


to stage Grey Cup bingos, with all 
expense trips to Vancouver to see the 
first Canadian football final played 


there, plus Grey Cup tickets. Second 
iry winners will get TV sets to see the 
FANN 


We 


ten thousand dollars a night in prizes 


have a big investment in bingo 


ilone,”’ Martin Glatt, president-elect 
of the Kinsmen Club, said recently 
"We have to run it like a business. We 


can’t afford to stand still.” 
A few weeks ago I went to a monster 
bingo put on by the Lions Club in the 
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Ottawa Auditorium 
big 


Certainly it 
Seven thousand people 


was 
business. 
were there, about forty percent of them 
from Ottawa, the rest from neighboring 
The Gatineau 


communities, Bus Co 


runs special buses from Aylmer, Wak« 
field, Gatineau, Buckingham—thirty 


miles away—and other towns. So does 


the Hull City Transport. Bingo players 


buy their bus fare and one-dollar bingo 


idmission all for one price it’s two 
dollars and ten cents from Bucking 
ham); the bus waits while they play and 


then takes them home again 


Che bingo starts at eight o’clock. but 


some of the Lions had been in the 
Auditorium since ifternoon decorating 
the ninety-foot stage and putting the 
prizes in place It takes about a 


club members to run a 
lled like a 
Only three 


age the calle: 


hundred service 
monster bingo, and they’re dr 
professional football team 
ire permitted on the st 


who announces into a microphone the 
ball he plucks from the 
checker keeps a 


ister board of the numbers called and 
inother checker who keeps track of the 


number of the 


cage the head who 


Ten othe rs are in the 


prizes money 
room,”’ counting and parceling chang 
is it pours in The average Ottawa 


bingo player spends a dollar ninety-two 
i night for his admission card and extra 
ilthough 


extra sheets at twenty-five cents apiece 


sheets some may buy ten 


Chere ire fifteen men selling these 
extra sheets and also selling twenty 
five-cent sheets for spec ial games Che 


rest of the men alternate at pushing the 


sheet sales or checking winning cards 


Ihe itmosphere was is Tense is that 
i i Stanley Cup hockey game, but 
there was one startling difference in 


the whole cavernous place there wasn’t 


sound except the monotone voice of 


caller Wes Brown, an office manager in 


the Ottawa Hydro Electrix Con 
mission: ““‘Under the B number five 
Under the O sixty-two ~ Be 


last another somewhere in the 
upper reaches of the Auditorium called 


A checker hustled over, called 


voice 


Bingo!’ 


back the numbers to the stage and 
another game started 

Like clockwork, winners were found 
for clock radios, a portable typewriter 
$79.50), two power lawn mowers ($94 
each i television set ($224 1 clothes 
dryer ($250), an electric power-tool set 
$300), a Chevrolet sedan ($2,390) and 


other prizes totaling about nine thou 


sand dollars 


4 Canadian Army veteran recently 
home from Korea, L/Cpl. Harvey 
McGrath of the Queen’s Own Rifles 
won the “mystery prize’’—lounging 
chair, ash stand, electric lamp, clock 
radio, women’s luggage set men’s 


bridge chairs and table 
table 


with 


traveling casé 


electric hand mixer, tea wagon 
lighter and ash-tray set, camera 
flash attachment, children’s playthings 

all worth about three ind 


fifty dollars 


hundred 


Sitting with him were his 


mother and sister from Almonte, near 
Ottawa, and a girl friend Did he 
intend to get married? caller Brown 
kidded 

“Well, things have certainly changed 
in the last few minutes,”” McGrath 
idmitted 

Unlike McGrath, few of the bing 
players in Ottawa are new to the game; 
most are women and most are over 
fifty. Eric Kinney, an insurance execu 
tive who has helped the Lions Club run 


told me that 
seventy-five percent of the players fo to 


its bingos for ten years, 


every bingo, no matter who runs it or 
where it’s held In one row of two 
hundred and twenty players in Ot 


tawa’s Auditorium I counted one hun 
dred and seventy-four elderly 

Some are like Mrs 
widow who 


women 
Margaret Thi 
beault, a has no children 
and lives alone in her midtown 


‘I like to be in the crowd and see the 


home 


19535 
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PERFECTION 


Scots (Chisky 


SINCE 1807 


DISTILLED BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Available in various bottle sizes. 








“A job like mine ‘takes it out of you” 




















“But Labatt's IPA puts it right back in, nley Cannon, Wil 






















You know it yourself 


THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 


LABATT’S 








“Six winners gave false names. One was 


on a tombstone in an Ottawa cemetery” 


people. It’s so exciting,’ she said 
elatedly. ‘“There’s always a chance | 
may win something, too.” 

The queen of Ottawa bingos is Mrs. 
Victoria Lacroix, a pleasant buxom 
woman who went to the city’s first big 
bingo staged by the Lions thirteen 
years ago and hasn’t missed a game 
since. She says she’s attended seven 
hundred and fifty and spent twenty 
two hundred dollars at them. But she’s 
car and numercus other prizes 
“It’s the only place I go, you know,” 
‘I don’t know what I'd do if 
it weren’t for bingo.”’ 


won 


she said. 


Besides making a lot of older women 
happy, however, bingo has caused one 
legal headache after another in Ottawa 
In spite of the vigilance of the service 
clubs, who realize the game must be 
honest if it’s going to survive, it has 
been an inviting playground for crooks 
and cheats And it has been a source of 
endless confusion to the Ottawa poli e 
“How are you going to te ll the poli eto 
cl: 


inspector asked recently when they 


mp down on gambling,” one senior 


know that the best people in town are 
running the biggest gambling games, 
and it’s all right with the law? And 
how are you going to teach pe ople that 
gambling ind lotte ries are illeg il when 
you can’t even make bingo illegal?’’ 

Just a year ago in Ottawa the 
Association of Canadian Chiefs of 
Police asked parliament to clarify the 
nation’s lottery laws with in eye 
especially to bingo Some people want 
others want 
said Chief Walter Mul 
ligan of Vancouver 
the middle 

The United Church of Canada, look 


broader lottery laws 
tighter laws,”’ 


Ihe poli e are in 


ing at the same situation, recently sent 
i brief to the parliamentary committee 
on criminal law, saying that “people 
have been led to believe you can easily 
get away with a breach of the 
Criminal Code,” and that this could 
only lead to the weakening of the 
moral principles and standards on 
whic h law Is based “ag 

Some quick-thinking promoters have 

ide swift and handsome profits cash 
ng in on the bingo boom by organizing 
games in smaller towns near Ottawa 
One of these men told a Montreal re 
porter that he made up to two thousand 
dollars a night running games for the 
Knights of Columbus An Ottawa 
police official let me see the record of a 
court case three years ago in which the 
police charged another promoter named 
Edward Potvin in connection with a 
for an organization called 
the Riverdale Athletic Association and 
Social Club 


bingo game 


According to Potvin’s 
financial statement to police the prizes 
for the bingo cost $8,080; he paid $1,000 
to rent the Auditorium and gave the 


Riverdale club $1,000 and a Catholic 


church club $1,500 iltogether a total 
of $11,580. Admission tickets and extra 


cards brought in $16,0 

Potvin was conv cted of Keeping a 
common gaming house and fined one 
hundred and fifty dollars. On the same 
charge the Riverdal 


e club was fined 
twenty-five dollars. But, according to 


the figures given to the police, slightly 
less than five thousand dollars wasn t 
accounted for And charity, which 
ilone permits the game to operate any 
where n Canada was the smallest 
winner of all 


For a brief eventful period two years 


ago crooks had a heyday with Ottawa’s 


bingo ind ilmost drove it out of 
business. It started when two men who 
turned out to be from Detroit won a 


new automobile and two hundred dol] 
lars as a consolation prize at a bing: 
staged by the Kinsmen 

The next day the man who won the 
car tried to sell it at a used-car lot. The 
dealer suspected it might be stolen and 
reported to the police. At police head 
quarters it was discovered that the mar 
was the car winner—and also that he 
was using a fictitious name and a false 


address in Ottawa. So was the man who 


won the consolation award. Police 
started checking back and found that 
the names and addresses given by six 
major winners at earlier bingos wer 
false Three were women One 
address was a cemetery and one of the 
names was on a tombstone 
Police finally decided that al 
probably members of the same ring and 
worked their racket through a phony 
checker. The Kinsmen haven’t enough 
members to stage a bingo by then 


were 


selves and often use friends or business 
acquaintances to help Thus, by mis 
representing himself as a visiting Kins 
man, the police reasoned, a member of 
the gang was able to volunteer as a 
checker. Then, when the game for 

major prize came up, he would simply 
take down on a slip of paper the 
numbers called off by the caller 

confederate would shout, ““Bingo!”’ and 
the false checker would call back the 
numbers to the stage not from the 
player’s sheet but from his own slip of 
paper. Thus one of the crooks would 


win a car 
The Mayor Clamped Down 


But nobody could prove that it 
actually happened that way The 
police confiscated the car and the twe 
Detroit men were simply ordered out of 
the country 

It began to show official Ottawa 
however, that bingo was a sucker game 
in more ways than one, and when still 
another and different fraud was worked 
Mayor Charlotte 

This happened 


on the bingo public 
Whitton stepped in 
when a car winner was called down 
have his card checked and suddenly 
changed his mind and _ bolted It 
turned out the card was forged. The 
player had started with an empty card 
ind simply punched in the numbers 
called with a rubber stamping gadget 
Mayor Whitton promptly banned 
Dingo For the first time in eleven 
years of bingo in Ottawa, the Lions 


Kinsmen, Richelieu and Legion got 


together to protect their common 
interests They called H I Dix i 
bingo-supply dealer in Toronto 

Ottawa and asked him to find a fool 
proof bingo that would satisfy t 


he 
mayor. Dix promptly tightened up the 
whole bingo operation. He pointed out 
that, for every card or sheet sold at 

bingo, there is an identical master card 
or sheet which is kept by the master 
checker on the stage Thus when 

player shouts, ““‘Bingo!”’ the checker in 
the crowd calls the number of the 
player's card to the stage where the 
duplicate master card brought out 
This is checked against the 
called. In this way it is impossible for a 


phony checker to call back 1 card 


nun ber 


that doesn’t exist or to forge card fo 
which there is no master card 

As an additional safeguard oné of tl 
service - club members who was 
printer came up with the idea of print 
ing a colored crest or motto over the 
top of the bingo numbers Whil 
forger might stamp on numbers it was 
unlikely he could engrave a crest on 
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...FOR IMPROVED PERFORMANCE IN ALL CARS! 


No matter what car you drive, you can count on finer performance 
with New Mobiloil—which has now been improved to have doubled 
wear-fighting action! New Mobiloil cleans as it protects, keeps valves, 
rings and pistons far freer of power-robbing deposits, harmful sludge 
and “‘varnish”. New Mobiloil effectively reduces wear in stop-and-go 
driving by reaching and protecting tight-fitting parts more quickly 
and thoroughly than ever before! 





SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND 


1.'55 Ford 2. '53 Nast 3.54 Chevrolet 4. ‘55 Packar 6 '£3 Lr 6. "52 


14, R Royce c 4 Me 
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engine protection 
for every car on 
the Canadian road 


obiloil 










pronucts OF 


maAkERS OF 
we FAMOUS 








Mobilo! 


...FOR TOP PERFORMANCE IN LATEST DESIGN CARS! 


Here’s the ultra-modern, all-year-round 1 (1OW OW )) 
the man who wants the very finest for his car. Developed t 

d { the } } mypr d 

( ul ily lif Mi } ~ 

i } It 

relieves pre-ig p 
engines and keeps them clean as | other I before. It 
reduces the rate of cor! ive and mec! ca rif pract ally 
zero! Get Mobil pec il for new | pe 


mosirolt FAMILY 


of MODERN 
jueeic ANTS 





OTHER LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





such short notice. And Dix advised the “The Friendliest 
service clubs to look more carefully 


into the credentials of their checkers Little Bus Line 
The Mayor called in Ottawa police In The World” 


officials to study the new precautions to 
safeguard the public’s money. When CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
they okayed them she lifted her ban. 



























Since then only one other attempt to. -— 
dupe the public has been brought to” 45 wanted to attend a funeral b 
light at the bingos, and it was 80  Q.jdn’t get a baby sitter for her pri 
palpably amateur! ind 1wkw ird that school daughter. 
police idmit they actually felt sorry for Leave her on the bus while vou’r« 
the culprit. He was a young married it the funeral,’’ suggested Alex Dieno 
man with money troubles; he tried to i placid bespectac led man of forty 
paste the numbers from a calendar on eight and one of Newton’s partners 
blank bingo card Nobody was She can ride around with m« Whic! 
fooled and he was let go with a lecture she did 
from the police In return fo such favors vyratetu 
But even in its cleaned-up condition Medicine Hatters shower the dr 
Ottawa’s bingo is by no means out of with praise, poetry and gifts 
trouble In addition to pressure fron There was a time when city hal 
church groups who feel it’s morally used to get an average of five phon 
wrong and pressure fron the police who calls a day complaining about =the 
think that so much easy money is an service.” savas alderman Willia | 
inducement to crime, there is pressure McCombs Rut. believe it or not 
from the public f nore and bigger and haven’t had a single complaint sinc 
costlier prizes these bovs took ove! 
Ottawas on the Vay to pricing { Many sutomobile owners pa the 
A VACATION SUGGESTION... TAKE THE NEW NO.1 self out of bingo,” novelty-dealer Dix supreme compliment—they leave th 
said recently in Toronto Chey’ ve cars at home and ride the bus 
4 ANSCOFLEX CAM ERA Se ee eee ees The company is getting used t 
enough now you nave to give iway erbal cor pli ents and congratulator 
two or the players aren t interested etters Last winter one woman ifte 
In its lates nancial statement tl ny to the Hat f Edmonto 
Montgomery branch of the Canadiar even composed an eleven-verse pot 
Legion said it de only $1,619 or whic she presented to the company 
. seven bingos d ng 1954 I ‘ rl —~ titled Our Buse euk 
i Collins ce-president 5 | P ZeS SEV 6 ; d bh I ‘ | 1 
es s4 st i lot TY some bingos we st 
ney That may seen probable 
Ss N A\SCOCHROME. ( to anyone who has seen the size of thi A ( 
crowds. But the Kinsmen Club too is rd , 
worrving about the future of bingo and = 
woking ft new sources ff revenue Or n ite) il d 
1) Last winte t eared e thousand receive pples, banat ‘ colat 
OF CANADA LIMITED - TORONTO, CANADA follars on a hockey night a seieell ceeamiiaidiads Guus Tele menbel 
And w lidn't | e to give vay passenge Over the holid eason | 
said sid M fares even be n Popula d ers ha 
G tt, happ iwa rece ed ew s il it 
Is Ottawa's bing f n Db ) Medicine Hat is drivers do in in 
own good H developed ther towns, but last Christ s Jal 
er I t a Re } XK pl t he K} 
S vhen vas t cho 
N ’ n office in dowr es 1 twe el dred 
O va I ta j Wes B I hu 
easant ddle-aged in who ‘Fasten Your Seat Belt’ 
esidet e Ot A | } 
| 5 . I i On Ne y I N 
t y t ‘ Re vhen / 
He ssed t I ; , P USE e | 
r H{ dO ‘ lutchin _ . lL 
é g At t f | n bud I 
Lions \ ng to finance the trinl iodeieh, oad 
iw I i lh . 
Sil n \ n ¢ l Ihe bids « 
I Bak Sy nti jut Ne d tie H 
j ‘ tte ' ae 
nged Diu ney ented I ed ined I 
\ 1 ) A ndred 1 d j 1 d | 
1 s (now sand), } | , n h e! 
sand d n prizes and ed Fas s De 
ir hundred id dol UO Ne yn bland I 
bing v from there. Oth efore And he d 
c DS ‘ big¢ P) t Sé syst Medicir 
c ent bige vd 1 bigge Hat had trans problems I | 
P ’ ’N t . 5 pro t twen c : it ' 
, Ag : antes é ry We built a health centre for fifty itely owned L. R. Blair bus line 
ir e\ A apie f thousand d rs Brown told yperated, but under difficulties. It 
[ t ‘ j WwW d el ! ntre Y ven buses ran only fron 10 t 
ytomanage,v ‘ —? L yne thousand ve re sending ds t Sp Medicine Hat was s 
¢ i s vith sek s| id passengers were fews N 
m y t t bt ling W ~) Ss late n its « et did the 
F ! rv ae a r I A d e bt t \ Finall n August 19 I 
NN = = ne of our bit 1 sold it. He’s going of the Moose Jaw, Sask., trat , 
Hp ARZK VIENNA = | livers the , “ started ne in Medicine H i 
= a 
Ysa), 9 Ee 3 rate ag oy , ges ne same subs H 
a \ NEW! Also in tes". Pierce Bawa r an Ottawa civil servant so he could Curt Newton, a Moose J 
yy wit ww ePerze ta tew = get bette - ny d worked for tl 
v first ¢ few for the = indred to a hundred and seventy-five 37 ipart . 
Seals be ker = dollars nth World War II 
a for y ext shampoo. Each: 25¢ = Perhaps t s her side to it Connor ded a good sé 
— = Brown said se s Perhaps we hin ear he, too, had bl 
. = ways kee] it crooks d His drivers 1ion demanded at 
Monette on-t06 Sem | eee Eteso 
aod l I 1 D bing Ott 4 — Conn r 
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Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


THE WORLD OVER “SM sts 
lo instantly lift painful shoe 


on and hide the unsightly 
Scholl’s BUNION REDUCER 











Helps preserve shape of shoe 


EXPORT 
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without a larger subsidy 
city for twenty-five cents a mile. The 
city refused. But Mayor Harry Veiner, 
a prosperous rancher-farmer-business 
man of fifty-one, had an idea—let the 
drivers take over the bus line. Outside 
Medicine Hat Veiner, a stocky 
with a_ brusque 
noted for 


man 


manner, is mainly 


outrunning other 
mayors in foot races, but around town 
he is equally 
businessman, 


western 


admired as a shrewd 
When he called Newton 
and a few aldermen into his office in 
1953 and barked out his bus-company 
plan, everyone listened respectfully 
Veiner suggested a four-man partner 
ship with the experienced Newton as 
one partner and manager. Fewer than 
four would be overworked 
More than four 


partners 
Veiner pointed out 


men would make a cumbersome part 
nership 
Newton was intrigued by the plan 


but had no business experience, no 
money and didn’t think the partnership 
would work He'd often heard of only 
two-man partnerships breaking up and 
furthermore, Veiner offered no increase 
n the subsidy. 

But the city, through Veiner’ 
tive, did offer a three-thousand-dollar 
loan and was willing to back the part 
ners for 


initia 


six-thousand-dollar 
Newton 


discussed the 


another 
Dominion Bank loan. 
now 


who is 
thirty-nine, idea 
with three men who, by virtue of ive, 
pe rsonality were the 
Re ichert 
taxi driver, now in his late 
thirties; Alex with 
the Blair line, and fifty-year-old Monty 


experience and 
most logical partners 1 one 
time 


Dieno. who drove 


Mitchell, another Blair line veteran 
They were willing to try it They 
retained several drivers from the Con 


Bill Sprinkle 
i hobby husky 
Leon ird Maver who once 
implement shop, Kenneth Schneider, a 


3arber 
who races stock cars for 


nor line: Severn 


worked in an 


with a crew cut 


Kruger Later 


boyish-looking man 
ind shopman Clarence 


they hired Sid Glass, a swarthy ex 
truckdriver tall dark young Elmer 
Odenbach who once worked in a brick 


rd, and shopman Douglas Wilson 


They raised the wages to a dollar 
twenty an hour Their drivers no 
longer belong to a union 

We have nothing against unions,” 


Newton explains but the boys don’t 


want one They get along fine without 
t If 


in and ask for it 
The partners 


they want anything they just 
bought tw« buses at 
twenty-five hundred dollars each and 
worth of shop 

Then Lorne 
i Medicine Hat 
worked in 
passed them a hot tip 
Windsor and Ambherst 
Company of Windsor 


Newton went 


one thousand dollars 


equipment from Connor 
l'ansley part-owner ot! 

garage who had once 
Windsor, Ont., 
the Sandwich 


Railway 


was selling used buses 


burg 


ind recognized a 
bought 


motored 


inspected then 
The 
it one thousand dollars each, 
to Windsor and drove the 
Chey also carefully studied the Windsor 
bus line which Newton calls “the best 
in North America.” The 
Hat on 


east 


bargain partners three 


buses home 


transit systen 
new line took over in Medicine 
November 2, 1953 

$y May 1955, the partners had paid 
their Dominion Bank loan and bought 
Windsor buses at one thou 
sand dollars each. In 1954 Medicine Hat 
Transportation carried 642,660 people 

ninety-two thousand more than rode 
Hat buses in 1953 and more passeners 
than were carried in any other year 

The line has four regular city routes, 


two more 


drive 


He asked the 


rs yield the right- 


matter who its in the right” 


runs two morning and two afternoon 


se hool buses to an airport housing 
development and puts on several shop 
pers’ and rush-hour specials 

Groups of handicapped persons can 
get free bus rides to conventions, drive 
other social events on 
take 
ibout twenty times a yea! 
Mayor Veiner bought one Windsor bus 
from his own pocket for this purpose 
Medicine Hat Tr insportation prov ides 


ind, in part 


in movies or 
request and advantage of the 


serv ice 


the driver return, gets 
time use of the bus for extra runs 

All these extra services would cost 
the average bus company extra wages 
In Medicine Hat the partners drive all 
specials’’ themselves, thus eliminating 
overtime payments——one reason why 
They also take 
routes on drivers’ days 
oft In addition, Dieno, Mitchell and 
Reichert drive a full weekly shift. It's 


probably the only bus line in the 


they operate at a profit 


over regular 


country where the employers drive 
more than the employees 

Its safety record has helped the com 
pany’s finances. In eighteen months of 


Med icine Hat 


only six minor accidents. The 


operation Transporta 
tion had 
record was so good that its insurance 
third of the 


premiun The partners 


company refunded one 


first 


year 8 


nvested the refund in a two-thousand 
dollar 
each driver 

The co 


school but new men get rig d train nj 


personal insurance policy for 


pany has no formal dr ng 


We teach them routine things [ike 
stopping, starting and changing gears 
smoothly Newton says ind we 


yield the 


no matter who is in the right 


insist that they right-of-w 


‘*‘Buses Are Our Show Windows" 


Yielding the 
safe-driving 
Newton 
be lie 


requisite 


right-of-way 1s partly 
ind partly plain 


pr ICLICceE 


courtesy 1 polite personable 


nan himself es courtesy 1s a bu 


line’s first Florence, h 


tract brunette wife iwrees Once 


she boarded a Calgary bus and asked 


Does this bus go straight t« yuth 
Calgary 
Lady said the driver tartly 
ikes a » turns before it gets thers 
She laughs at the incident now but 
wasn t imusing then suc thin 


could never happen in the Hat 


Che buses are our show window 
Newton tells new drivers whe ire 
chosen for personality as wel ar 
ibilit It’s up to you ft ‘ tr 
ervic 


He illustrated his point last Sept 
ber when Medicine Hat Transportation 
to two routes For three 


Newton mad 


issenger 


ex panded 
consecutive ifternoons 
ormal speeches to | 
f +t 


buses around the downtowr 


steps e) 
transfer point, explaining the reasons 


or and details of the change 


It was a chore for me but peopl 
ppreciated t he says d 
explain 1 lot more clearly thar 
newspaper idvertisement ind f 
ward they were able to ask juestions 

Similarly. every driver performs deed 
ibove and be yond the call of duty (one 
nignt for example 1 wie im our 


countably dozen card 


board boxes fron 


gathered severa 
1) downtown alleys and 
carried them to the Riverside bus. Whils 
other passengers tittered Mayer politely 
loaded the flattening 


some of the boxes so they'd go through 


strange cargo 
the door, then unloaded them all again 
it his passenger’s destination 

Ernest Teel, a 


sixty -seven-yvear-o 


r 
, 





KILLS 
100% 


OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 
FUNGI IN LESS THAN 
5 MINUTES 


Famous laboratory cultivates millions 
of Athlete's Foot fungi, reports every 
single one killed by Absorbine Jr. 
Within seconds after you apply it, 
you feel Absorbine Jr. go to work. 
This time-tested stand-by has brought 
successful relief in a great majority of 
cases tested under strictly controlled 
clinical conditions—regardless of 
what kind of Athlete's Foot fungi 


were present. So relieve Athlete's 


Foot misery FAST with Absorbine Jr., 
America's No. 1 Relief! 





~ 


Athlete's Foot fungi may attack your 


feet any time of year And when 


your toes become moist, irritated, in 
summertime, they’re least able to re 
sist these parasitic micro-organism 
But as demonstrated in laboratory 
test, fast-acting Absorbine Jr. cause 
death to Athlete's I 


quick OL germ 





the toes are 


~ tungi get in 


Raw cracks between 
Athlete’s Fo 
spread and infect. ‘Toes 
fla ke 
and itchy pain are 
toms of Athlete s Foot 
promptly apply 
Athlete 


promote healing. ‘To 


where 
redden Kin 
3 off in whitish patches. These 

usuall mp 
When ou ment 
Absorbine Jr 


s Foot fungi it 


them 
It kills all the 
reaches and 
ruard against Athlet« 
Absorbine Jr.daily 


summer 


Foot, use 


during 
Sold at drug count 


er everywhere, 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Montreal 19, P.O 
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All the room’s a “comfort zone” 


WITH A ‘Shermopane WINDOW 


Summer and winter the window seat’s an inviting place 
when you’ve Thermopane to keep the weather out. In 
winter the sealed double-glazing of a Thermopane 
window reduces misting, frosting and downdrafts. 
blanket of dry 
air shuts out the mid-day heat. And all this comfort is 


In hot weather the sarne insulating 


virtually free. For Thermopane soon saves 


its own costs by cutting down your fuel bills. 


There is no limit to imagination eK 
: when you plan-with Lhinaton - 
*A LIMITED 


BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
































Here's a shaggy dog story with 
ending but it’s no surprise that Labatt's 
‘50’ pleases everyone. For ‘50’ is always every 
bit as good as it looks. Pour yourself a ‘50’— 
savour its fine golden mildness. Here's the 
lightest and smoothest of all ales—the happier 
ale that makes anytime a good time. Enjoy a 
‘50’—soon. 


surprise 





(De 


THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 


LABATT’S 


The signs read: 


“Do not talk to the 


driver.”” Nobody heeds them in the Hat 


Hat resident, says Lots of times when 


it’s late or rainy the drivers make a 
special stop to let my wife and me off 
right at our apartment door.” 

New drivers on training runs are 
often instructed: “This is Mrs. Smith’s 
corner. She’s always late but if she’s 
not too late we try to wait for her ‘“ 

Although some of the buses bought 
in Windsor still bear 
‘Please do not talk to the 
nobody heeds them. The drivers know 


most passengers by name and take 


signs reading 


driv el 


unusual liberties with their favorites 
One day a regular passenger rushed out 
of her house, with hair awry, to tell 
Newton she wasn’t taking the bus that 
day 

“Holy smoke! 


her straggling hair 


’ cried Newton, eyeing 
“Where did you 
leave your broomstick?”’ 

typical morning the yellow 
which seat twenty 


On any 
ind-white buses, 


seven and accommodate an_ equal 
number of standees, are on the street 
at seven. In small versatile Medicine 
Hat, with its factories, offices, farmers 
ind ranchers, a driver sees a cross 
populace every day 
Flats bus Ken 
blocks 
beyond his usual route to drop a load 
of workers right at the Medalta Pot- 
On the Macleod Trail run 
Reichert does the same with a load of 
office workers Nobody walks in the 
Hat if Medicine Hat 


can help it. 


section of the 
On the 
Schneider goes a 


seven-thirty 
couple of 


teries door 


Transportation 


‘*Have a Sandwich, Jake”’ 


e loaded with 
Two teen-age girls in 


By 9 a.m. the buses ar 
school children 
plaid skirts and leather windbreakers 
tumble on Reichert’s bus 

Good morning,” 

“Morning, Jake.”’ 


seat 


says Reichert 
They slump into 


‘We shoulda worn summer skirts,’ 
says the blonde 

“T’ve lost my fieider’s glove,’’ yelps 
the redhead “Oh— it’s on the floor 
Toss it back, will you please Jake?’ 

Reichert lobs it back 

“IT play ball,”’ the redhead explains 
vaguely 

Everybody’s wearing summer skirts, 
everybody,’ the blonde says tragically 

“It'll probably turn cold 
night,”’ the redhead says comfortingly 
‘Here we are "Bye, Jake.”’ 

We shoulda worn summer skirts. 
"Bye, Jake,” sighs the blonde 

Thank you,” says Reichert 

Miss Eva Corbitt a brisk white 
haired woman, bustles on board carry 


before 


ing a covered plate. She rides the bus at 
a day 


or club socials, 


least once Red Cross, church 
and often carries food 
which she shares with the drivers 
“Have a= sandwich, Jake,’ she 
ffers. “These are ham and those are 
crabmeat 
Reichert munches a ham. Downtown 
igain, he steps out to stretch \ 
woman accompanied by a small girl and 
carrying shopping bags hurrie up 
‘How long before you leave, Jake 
“About four minutes.”’ 
‘Oh, good.” To the girl, 
here, honey 


ee 
Mommy can run faster 
without you.”’ 

"You stay with me,”’ 
kindly He 


groceries while the 


Reichert says 
child and 
mother sprints back 


minds the 


to a store. 

Around ten o'clock the 
snatch a coffee and sandwich at Wool 
worth’s lunch counter. Frequently 
some of the off-duty drivers stop in, 


drivers 


too Sometimes the drivers ever 


gather at the office on Sundays to tal] 


shop. Once a month they hold a mee 
ing at which anyone can voice an ide 
or complaint 

The company 1s housed in a former 
implement shed with the 
e still on the door. There 
barn space for the buses, a repair shop 


implement 


firm’s nam 


a drivers’ room sparsely decorated with 
girlie calendars and, for Newton 
cubbyhole of an office with one small 
window facing across an alley onto 
brick wall. 

Shifts change at 3 p.m. The incom 
ing crew arrives at the office half an 
hour early to sit around and gossip. The 
outgoing shift lingers, discussing the 
morning’s experiences 

I said, ‘Thank you,’ 
dropped her fare in the box this morn 


when a woman 


ing and she says, ‘That’s the first time 
I ever heard a bus driver say that,’ 

says Monty Mitchell She was fror 
Saskatchewan.” 

"Took a woman and a 
the flour mills on my last run Saturday 
night,”’ 
to stop at the 


kid down to 


says Odenbach. “I was going 
barns but it was so 
windy I hated to see them walk. Guess 
they appreciated it.”’ 

“Drunks!” says little Ken Schneider 
suddenly. “They don’t appreciate any 
thing. I had one the other night. He 
wouldn’t stop smoking, wanted to pick 
fights. He was in my hair all the way 
home. Whatdo you do with those guys” 

“Hit ’em with the fire extinguisher,” 
suggests Odenbach. 

“Unless they’re bigger than you,” 
grins Mitchell, who stands about five 
foot-four 

“Best to call a cop if you can find 
one,”’ says Newton. “Lucky we don’t 
get many drunks.”’ 

“Woman got on today and the 
bottom fell out of her shopping bag,” 
says Reichert. ““What a mess 
cans all over the floor!’ 


tomato 


“I always keep the shopping bags 
I PI 

e behind,”’ 

bach “Then when somebody has a 


that people leay says Oden 
breakdown I pull out a spare 

“Say, that’s an idea,’’ Newton says 

Why don’t we get the supermarkets to 
give us some bags? They could adver 
tise on them and we could hand then 
out free to passengers. Just another 
little service.” 

‘he drivers drift home and Newton 
goes back to his ledgers 

“We're doing all right but any profit 
we i ake f 
new buses,”’ he says. ““The maintenance 
Repair ' 
cost us three thousand dollars in ou 
first year I’d like to get four brand 


new buses for the main routes, sell a 


ra while will have to go into 


on the old ones runs high 


couple of the old ones and keep the 
other old ones for specials a 

He pulls out a city map and begins 
plotting an extended service for two 
routes 

There’s a twenty-five-million-dolla 
chemical plant coming in and a corn 
cannery starting up next year and a | 
hospital going up right now,”’ he says 
“We've been trying to cover the town 
so people wouldn’t have to walk more 
than a block or two to the r 
stop. But the way this city’s spreading 


earest bus 


out, it’s becoming impossible 

He smiles, half seriously 

“I hate to say it but the day is 
coming when people here will have to 
walk a little way to catch a bus!”’ 

A little thing like that won’t dis 
courage Hat passengers. Considering 
what goes with the bus ride, they’Il still 
be getting their money’s worth -— 


ul} 








The Barnum of the 
Supermarkets 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


streets of Buffalo. He started work asa 
nessenger boy for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad at thirty dollars a month 
[wo vears later, the chief clerk told him 
he couldn’t go far without education 
ind turned over his university notes to 
nim 
Ambitiously, young Horsey studied 
the Lehigh University commerce course 
on a kitchen table from six in the morn- 
ng until time to go to work. When the 
chief clerk left the railroad, Horsey 
took his job. His kitchen-table knowl- 
edge of interstate commerce led next to 
1 job with the transportation division 
of the Fleischmann Company. Trans- 
ferred to Canada in 1919 he first 
headed the Quebec division until “‘they 
gradually gave me all Canada, a piece 
it a time.”” When Standard Brands 
Limited took over the yeast company in 
1929, Horsey became a vice-president. 
Five years later he was _ president. 
Chen, at forty-six, when most men are 
settled deep in their jobs, Horsey 
ibruptly quit Standard Brands to be- 
come vice-president of Dominion. Eight 
months later he was in the driver's 
seat 
Taking charge of Canada’s largest, 
but least profitable, grocery chain was a 
challenge that Horsey took up against 
the advice of friends. Dominion Stores 
had 464 loosely controlled outlets in 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, grossing close to nineteen 
million dollars a year. But the once 
prosperous company had lost a million 
dollars in the preceding three years and 
hadn't paid a dividend. 


Some Thought Them “‘Chiselers’ 


The stores were small and musty 
like holes in the wall,’’ Horsey says 
and there were too many of them. Close 
together on some city streets, they 
were actually competing with each 
other. They had not converted to self- 
service, like Loblaw’s, and were giving 
credit and making deliveries like old- 
fashioned neighborhood stores. The 
rn orale of employees was low because of 
poor pay and long hours. Managers and 
clerks had remained in the same jobs 
Wage 


rates varied from store to store, and in 


or years without promotion 


some cases managers were getting a 
ickback on employees’ pay 
Other chain - store practices — the 
rouging of farmers and jobbers, made 
possible by the mass buying power of 
e chains—had created a bad odor in 
public “All I can say is that it was 
stinking,”’ 
regarded chains as chiselers 
Members of the company’s board of 
directors were sceptical about Horsey’s 
ibility to revitalize what looked like 
1 doomed chain. He had no firsthand 
experience in the rough-and-tumble re 


Horsey comments. “People 


tail grocery trade 
He first had to win an uphill battle 


within his own corporation His first 
ict was to make a tour of all stores. “I 
illed on the meat, grocery and prod 
e operators, listened to what they 


iad to say and made notes in my car 
fterward,”’ he relates One ‘old-timer 
set him back, but pleased him, by 
“I’m too busy to talk to you.” 
some of the older executives were irate 


iving, 


t his methods 

When he got back he called his top 
en together He told them things 
would be different, that ability would 
be recognized from the store sweepers 
to company officers. To illustrate his 
point, he went over the heads of 
supervisors and called on a young 
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accountant clerk, Ed Harvison, now 
eastern advertising manager, to give a 


report on the company. 
Horsey next launched into a plan, 
drastic and unpopular, to save the 


tottering chain. It had five sides: close 
down all stores not making money 
modernize the marginal stores and 
change them from personal service to 
self-serve; raise wages and improve 
working conditions; create goodwill 
with the suppliers and the public by 
eliminating sharp practices; build new 
and bigger self-service markets 

“I didn’t know you couldn't do 
certain things, so I did them,”’ Horsey 
explains. “And I didn’t mind hiring a 
guy who knew more than I did.”’ He 
brought Louis Squair, merchandising 
manager of Safeway’s, to Dominion 
and made him vice-president 

As Horsey began to lop off the un 
profitable stores, he ran into a storm of 
opposition. At head office, executives 
started a pool with bets on how long he 
would last. Nobody bet over six 
months. 

By the end of 1939 he had closed 133 
stores and through a de 
centralization plan. The Dominion 
territory, extending from Sault Ste 
Marie to Glace Bay, N.S., was cut into 
six districts. 


carried 


Every time Horsey arrived at board 
meetings, the late N. L. Nathanson of 
Famous Players greeted him with 
“Well, how many did you close last 
week, Bill?’’ But to others it was no 
time for fun with store after store dis 
appearing from the chain 
holder told directors, ‘““This guy’s got 


One share 
to go!”’ 

Horsey found it just as hard to close 
a store as to open one. He had to pay off 
leases and honor other contracts. “I 
said: ‘Well, we’re losing money so we'll 
really show a loss,’”’ he recalls. In 
1939, however, he managed to buy 
thirty groceteria-style stores owned by 
Stop and Shop and its subsidiary, 
Thrift Stores, in Toronto They 
agreed to stay out of the Toronto 
area for ten years. Horsey eliminated a 
competitor and added two 
dollars in sales. 

Along with the lease cancelations 
went an expensive modernization pro 
gram for the other stores At Do 
minion’s annual meeting in March 
1939, shareholders heard with con 
sternation that it would take three mil 
lion dollars to change the stores to self 
The entire chain 


million 


service groceterias 
was only worth three millions 

To cap if off, Horsey’s balance sheet 
at the end of the first war year showed 
a loss of $125,207. He had not pulled 
them out of the red in spite of a million 
dollar increase in gross sales. It was 
then five years since shareholders had 
received a return on their money, 
except for a small dividend in 1937 
But buried in the financial gloom sheet 
Horsey presented a significant figure 
“Average weekly volume of business 
per unit increased 15.95 percent.” 

The secret of chain-store success by 
which Horsey and the other super 
market men have revolutionized the 
grocery business was bound up in that 
volume-per-unit increase. “It’s th 
Horsey points 


no one has 


divisor that counts,” 
out. ““We haven't cut costs 

but we've divided then up In 
1938 we did $18 million worth of 
business with 464 stores—about $38 
000 for each store but in 1954 we did 
$140 million worth of business with 
two hundred stores, less than half the 
1938 number.’ That works out to 
some $700,000 worth of business under 
one root 

Steinberg’s, with thirty-six stores in 
Quebec, has the highest volume per 
store on the continent—$2,500,000 
Loblaw’s sells an average $1,400,000 in 


each store, while Safeway averages 
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(Sin-and-lonics 


are still made wit 
Canada Dry 
Tonic Water... 


the mix that Canadians prefer 5 to 1— 


bitte 





CANADA 


DRY 
TONIC WATER 


Quinac 


Here's why ... There's a special 
r-sweet tang to Canada Dry Tonic Water 
Mixed with gin and ice, it makes a drink 
with a lilt that lasts! 


Follow the trend to cooling, refreshing, 
easy-to-make gin-and-tonic 
made with Canada Dry Tonic Water 


In handy carry-home cartons everywhere. 
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* ee any 


time 
of the 
month 


Splash around to your 


heart's concent. You can go swimming 


t/ La when you re 
wearing Tampax 
Remer r'—-Tamfsax was invented 


1 chat if “‘trme-of 


1 } 
rhe-montn was haadled Dy <¢nternal 


ya adoct r! He realiz< 
rptior women ould indu 
normal activities without any of the 
Ing, irfitation and other discomforts 
ss ited with external pads SO far as 
swiniming is concerned, Tampax is n 
only invisible when properly inserted 
bsorb any water! Users even 


doesn t 


wear Fampax in their bathtubs with 
omplete security and comfort 
However, if you spend the Summer in 

1 hammock, Tampax would still be a 


essing. It prevents‘ odor from forming 


y preventing exposure to the air. It’s 
lispose of, even with the unruly 


I hing that sometimes exists at vaca 


Both the Tampax and th 
wc flush away.) And it’s by far 
the datntiest kind of protection why 
even couch the 
l pax during insertion or removal 
Make sAéis the Summer you'll enjoy 
ast. Get your supply of 
Tampax at any drug or notion counter 
Choe of 3 
Super, Junior. Month's supply goes into 


absorbencies: ‘Regular, 

rse; economy size gives more than an 
verage Summer's Canadian 
lampan 


supply 
Corporation Limited, Brampton, 








$880,000 per store and A & P about the 
same as Dominion 

Horsey first 
column in 1940 with a net of $100,819 
or thirty-six cents pe still far 
below the $1.20 per share in the depres 
ion year of 1933. Only 
were the modern self-service 
type Wartime 
had caught 
Horsey had sawed off a lot of deadwood 
but couldn’t build the big markets he 
planned. He was saved by the increas 


pulled into the profit 
share 


sixty of the 
tores 
building restrictions 


Dominion out on a limb 


ing flood of business as the war brought 
full employment and higher incomes 
When the war ended his gross sales had 
1939 to 
$35 million, and net profit was around 
$200,000, 


jumped from $20 million in 


even though he’d dropped 
118 stores 

Employees returning from the war 
ilso found Dominion a different chain 
to work for. One of them, R. Lunau, 
now manager of the Eglinton and 
Bayview store in Toronto, came back 
to quit, found the new self-serve stores 
in unexpected sign of progress and took 


his old job back 


now for ten years 


He’s been a manager 

Horsey had set up 
i ‘job classification” plan based on the 
same pay for the same job with bonus 
Since then he 
has negotiated a contract with the 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union for a forty-four-hour week, 


pay in high-cost areas 


two weeks’ vacation, a bonus for work 
ing late on Fridays and a pay scale in 
Toronto ranging from thirty-six dol 
lars a week for inexperienced helpers 
to ninety-nine a week for operators of 
meat, grocery and produce depart- 
ments 

The prewar sag in employee morale 
was also boosted by a development 
program in youth can see 
himself rising steadily. He can become 
head of the grocery department, mana 
if he’s keen enough 

supervisor of several stores where his 
salary would be eighteen thousand a 
year. E. D. (Ted) Hillier joined 
Dominion as a boy in 1922, 
was still a 


which a 


ger of a store and 


became a 
manager in his teens but 
manager twenty years later when 
Horsey took over Horsey 
moving him up until today he’s head 
G. McCormack, 
made president this June, started as an 
offic e boy 


started 


buyer for all stores. T. 


For such benefits Horsey expects his 
employees to treat the public well. 
They should live with the stores and 
with the customers,”’ he says. ‘If I 
could find a way I’d put Dominion 
wheels to reach the cus 
tomer.”’ When a woman kicks about 
the roast she got last week, the meat 
instructed to hand her 
another one free. Even thieves are 
treated courteously. Usually a woman 
detective empioyed by the store is 
called in when a_ known shoplifter 
ippears. She taps the crook on the 
shoulder and says politely, ““Haven’t 
you forgotten to pay for that pound of 
butter, madam.’’ That usually brings 
the “‘customer’’ rushing up with the 


stores on 


operator 18 


cash 
Horsey also counts as part of his 
public those who want to sell him 


things. At Dominion Stores head office 
in the west end of Toronto he set up a 
"Nobody more than ten 
minutes for an appointment.’’ When a 
visitor arrives at the office, a recep 
tionist clocks him in and notes down 
Every so 


rule: waits 


the time he was received. 
Horsey thumbs through the 
visitors’ book to see that this rule is 
being observed. 

His zeal for “people, not things’’ led 
him nine years ago to throw away his 
desk. “I didn’t want an oaken barrier 
between myself and people,”’ he says. 
When there are papers to sign his 
secretary, Bea Round, brings them in 
on a coffee table. 


often, 














‘Did you happen to see a runaway chain saw?"’ 








Horsey’s new deal for employees, 
suppliers and the public has brought 
new esteem to chain-store operators. 
One of the first to acknowledge it was 
his biggest competitor in Quebec, Sam 
Steinberg. Early in 1945 Steinberg took 
Horsey to dinner at Montreal’s Wind 
sor Hotel When the two 
chiefs were seated, Sam said: “I want 
to buy you this dinner for lifting our 
business to a higher plane. We used to 
be just grocery men. Order anything 
you like and have a drink.”’ Both men 
are teetotalers, but on that occasion the 


grocery 


tab for food was twelve dollars 

Others approved Horsey’s operations 
1945 E. P 
bought 
Stores and has a 


in concrete fashion In 
Taylor’s Argus Corporation 
into Deminion 
quired a twenty three-percent interest. 
Horsey became a director of Argus and 
Taylor joined Dominion’s board At 
the same time Horsey and two other 
Dominion officers, vice-president Louis 
Squair (now retired) and treasurer Fred 
McConnell got the right to buy 35,000 
shares at just above sixteen dollars a 
share, the market price at VE day. It 
was a perfectly legitimate arrangement 
at the time and it was to 
valuable asset. 


prove a 


Horsey’s Giant Grows Rich 


won his fight inside 
career had just 
begun. When many businessmen were 
worrying about a postwar slump and 
plant expansion, Horsey 
sank a million dollars into buying and 
outfitting a new warehouse, the former 
York Arsenals in Toronto Hailed by 
Dominion as the largest grocery ware 
house on the continent, it can take 
thirteen railway boxcars at its receiving 


Horsey had 
Dominion, but his 


postponing 


dock at one time and load thirty 
tractor trailers. 
With this as his base, Horsey 


launched an plan that 
boosted sales from thirty-five millions 
in 1945 to 157 millions for 1954-55. 
Profits leaped from $451,000 to $2,- 
700,000, gathered in from 207 stores. 
Annual dividends per share rose from 
seventeen cents to seventy-five cents. 
Today Dominion Stores stock is eight 
times its 1945 market price. For 
Horsey, Squair and McConnell per- 


expansion 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 


sonally, it has meant a capital gain 


of some three million doliars among 


them 

Still, only half the Dominion chain 
is in the supermarket class. While 
Horsey has passed A & P he hasn't 


caught up to Loblaw’s, and he’s behind 
Steinberg’s, Loblaw’s and Safeway in 
the all important volume per 
total. But he’s stepping up his building 
to open sixty new stores in the next 
three years. His planners, using aerial 
photos, community maps, population- 
trend graphs, traffic and road studies 
and consumer reports, plot new sites 


- store 


three years in advance 

The battle for choice sites with room 
for parking is a major factor in the 
war between the chains. In Quebec, 
Horsey is pitted against the shrewd 
Steinbergs, Sam, Nathan and Max 
who plan to build six new stores a year 
for the next four years. Their thirty 
six big markets sell some eighty-five 
millions in groceries a year. Horsey’s 
land been balked at 
getting Montreal be- 
cause Steinberg’s have bought up the 
parcels. But Horsey is 
now negotiating to buy the Thrift 
Store chain in Quebec with eighty-three 
markets. 


buyers have 


choice sites in 


most strategk 


But Horsey’s most 
Loblaw’s All except 
five of its 156 stores are supermarkets. 
With their big plate-glass fronts and 
pastel-shaded interiors, they look the 
impressive rivals that they are. 

Part of the fight for sites is bound 
up in the big suburban shopping 
Loblaw’s has placed stores in 
centres built by Principal 
Investments of Toronto. At the Golden 
Mile Plaza in east Toronto, the chain 
has a lucrative location. But directly 
road in Eglinton Centre 
Horsey has a Dominion store in the 
Monarch Mortgage Limited’s forty 
store centre. As Principal Investments 
plans a dozen more centres in Ontario, 
and Loblaw’s will likely be included, 
Horsey is hard pressed to keep up. The 
biggest is a super-plaza in Oshawa on a 
fifty-acre site with room for four thou- 
sand cars. Loblaw’s will build a 
33,000-square-foot market on the site. 

Horsey has a Dominion store in 
Canada’s largest housing development 


formidable op- 
ponent is still 


centres. 


several 


across the 
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iylor's Don Mills acres in north 
ronto—and a Dominion store is now 
erating in Canada’s largest shopping 
ntre on the outskirts of Hamilton 
lo keep up the building pace both 


oblaw’s and Dominion resort to a type 


f financial wizardry whereby they can 
end their money and have it too 
When Horsey builds a store he sells it 
in insurance company and then 
ents it back on a twenty year lease 
th option to buy. That gives him his 
ipital back to build another store, sell 
rent it and build again. Thus he has 
ost of his capital for the main sales 
ight 
In the building boom Loblaw’s and 
Dominion may soon have another rival 
n Safeway Stores, whose operations up 
o now have been confined to western 
Canada But Safeway, which is 
\merican-owned, with headquarters in 
Oakland, Calif., has bought seventy 
seven acres near Cooksville, Ont., as a 
warehouse centre for an Ontario chain 

So far the chain-store rivalry 

eightened by hot selling techniques 

is not led to any real price cutting by 
Dominion and Loblaw’s. Often they 

re outpriced by the less flamboyant 
\ & P. One example was last April 28 
when A & P in Toronto sold Breeze 
ap flakes for seventy-nine cents 
vhile Loblaw’s price was eighty-two 
On May 12 Maple Leaf flakes went for 
xty-nine cents at A & P, seventy-one 
ents at Dominion and seventy-three 
ents at Loblaw’s. Usually, however, 
the prices between the chains don’t 
iry much. 

In their competition for the house 
wife’s shopping dollar, Horsey and the 
ther supermarket men have added 
half a dozen new lines of goods so the 
busy lady can do “one-stop shopping.”’ 
Both Dominion and Loblaw’s now sell 
her hardware, toiletries, nylons, dress 
goods, flowers, magazines, cigarettes, 
china, toys and stationery As food 
store men feel uncomfortable selling 
non-food lines, they’ve turned some of 
them over to a totally new man on the 
supermarket scene, the “rack jobber.” 
He installs the goods, sets up the dis 

iys, replenishes them and pays the 

yre a share of the profit 

Hardware merchants, tobacconists, 

uggists and others have vigorously 

otested this invasion The chain 
res can sell cigarettes cheaper than 
»bacconists because they buy directly 
the manufacturer. Tobacconists, 
cking storage facilities, have to buy 
ym a middleman, the wholesaler. Up 
) a year ago Pablum was sold only in 
irugstores, but last May 12 A & P and 
Dominion began selling it at nineteen 
ents a box, Loblaw’s at twenty-one 
ents while the big drug chain, 
imblyn’s, had it for twenty-three 
ents 

But, by blurring the lines and limits 

their shelves, the supermarkets have 
brought new responsibilities on them 
selves. In Kitchener supermarkets are 
now classed as department stores 
Loblaw’s pays forty-five hundred dol 
lars more a year in taxes there. Niagara 
Falls and other centres have also 
nposed higher assessments on the big 

chains, 
Chose hit hardest by Horsey and his 
Su pe rmarket riyv ils are the small 
ndependent grocers They’re still 
doing sixty-one percent of the retail 
food business in Canada, but they get 
less than half of the trade in the big 
ties and they’re gradually slipping 

erywhere They’re trying to fight 
back by banding together around a 
large wholesaler to get bigger discounts 
ind more supervision from the whole 
saler, who also advertises for them. The 
biggest of these groups, Red & White 
has about fifteen hundred stores from 
the Yukon to Newfoundland 

Eight hundred Red & White stores 
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quality equipment provides. 

The chilly discomfort of unevenly-heated 
rooms can be a thing of the past. See your 
plumbing and heating contractor Hell advise 
you on the type of modern heating systems best 
suited to your parti ular requirements to give 
vou the efficient. comfortable heat vou want 

Also. he can provide and install the Crane 
equipment that assures years of dependable 
operation whether for hot water or warm ar 
for coal coke. oil or vas whether a comple t« 


system or a singh repl wcement unit 
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General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
quality costs no more 


7 Canadian Factories 6 Canadian Branches 
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on the prairies buy from the largest 
food firm in the British Empire, 
Western Grocers, owned by Loblaw’s 


Garfield Weston. In Ontario 32 stores 
are supplied by National Grocers (now 
reported owned by Weston) and five 


hundred in Ontario and Quebec have 
banded together as the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance (IGA 

One way or another, the big chains 
and organized independents are squar- 
ing off for a showdown. Loblaw’s may 
make the next big move by going west 
to strike back at Safeway in its home 
territory. Weston’s prairie wholesaler, 
Western owns two 
chains, Shop-Easy and Jewel, which are 
wholesaler, 


Grocers, grocery 
linked with the west-coast 
W. H. Malkin Company. It 
twenty-nine B&K 
B. C. As Loblaw’s president George 
Metcalf is also president of the Weston 
Company, and men in the 
trade believe he has an open door to 
extend the grocery battle to the Pacific. 

Bill Horsey says he has no ambition 
to extend Dominion westward. With 
the Thrift chain added to Dominion he 
will have close to three hundred stores, 
selling hundred million 
dollars worth of groceries a year. That 
new battle with Stein 
If so the automobile, 
and 


owns 


Economy Stores in 


grocery 


some two 


lead to a 
berg’s in Quebec. 


may 


deep freezer bicycle give 


may 


cash, 


aways become a_ national per 
formance. 

Although he can hardly afford to stop 
punching in this battle of heavyweight 
Horsey finds time for home, 


recreation and even community activ- 


procers, 


ties. Last fall he directed publicity in 
the Red Feather drive in Toronto 
hammering away with the slogan 
“Close the Gap’”’ to reach Red Feath 
er’s goal for the first time in ten 
years. Last winter Protestant Horsey 
did a similar publicity job for To 
ronto’s Catholic hospital, St. Michael’s, 


helping to raise five million dollars 

He also finds time to fish and 
year he was thrown from a horse 
shoulder. 
week and 


ride. 
Last 
and 
Horsey 
then went full speed ahead again. He 


wrenched a 
down for a 


severely 
slowed 


has more horsepower in his garage than 
most wealthy men: a two-toned Rolls 
Royce, two Cadillacs, an Oldsmobile 
a Chevrolet and a Vauxhall. 

He lives with his wife, the former 
Clara Banford of Lachute, Que., at 
York Mills, a northeastern suburb of 
Toronto, in a whitewashed brick house 
that sits chastely on green lawns slop 
ing down to the Don River. It’s called 
Maubank after a famous home, Clifton- 
Maubank, in the west of England 
which Horsey believes—but won’t say 
positively home, and 
the home of 
generations. 


is his ancestral 


titled Horseys in earlier 


But the last titled Horsey sold the 
family lands and died in debtors’ 
prison. ‘Today the knightly family 
crest—a plumed horse’s head with a 
row of shields—has reappeared in a 


simplified version on Horsey’s orange 
juice labels. 

Bill Horsey got the 
Gospel in his youth and he has long 
been a supporter of the Gideons, who 
put Bibles in hotel rooms, and in the 
Upper Canada Bible His 
toughest opponent in the chain-grocery 


interested in 


Society 


business, George Metcalf of Loblaw’s, 
is also a member of the Bible Society 


Recently the two men chided each 
other because the society’s reading 


rooms in Toronto were drab and ill 
lighted while they were building beauti- 
ful stores with cheerful interiors. They 
decided Metcalf would look after the 
job of brightening up the Bible room, 
using techniques they had developed in 
their battle to attract shoppers 

“Now,” says Horsey, “I’m afraid 
he’ll make it look like a Loblaw’s 
store.” * 
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Mr. Speaker is master of the House an 
he had issued his instructions for all t 


hear. “I shall take the ministeria 
front bench first,’’ he had said. An 
from the ministerial front bench th 


first must be the premier. 

Eden is number one. 
head of the Government. Eden is th 
leader of the Conservative Party. Why 
should he break with tradition or con 
fuse precedent with sentiment? Yet 
Attlee’s gesture won our hearts 

Many of us had hoped that Churchill, 
on giving up the premiership, would 
accept a life peerage. He could have 
had a dukedom which would fittingly 
be the last dukedom ever to be con 
ferred except on a member of the 
Royal Family. That 


decided upon but the exception could 


Eden is the 


has already been 


have been made for him. 

We hoped that he would become the 
Duke of London, that the Queen would 
bestow the title on him at Tower Hill 
and that he would come to parliament 
ina barge to take his seat in the upper 
chamber. 

He would have brought new life and 
Upper House 


new importance to the 


In fact he could have reformed it into 


Hi-Fi Speaker 
It makes the music true and sweet 
And all our records obsolete 


PHILENE HAMMER 


the senate that it ought to be. And how 
we would have crowded into the Lords 
when it was known that he was speak 


ing 
Instead ifter his resignation as 
Prime Minister, he announced that he 


would contest his seat at the election. 
While Eden heavily on 
television and drawing big crowds on 
Churchill merely 
own 


was scoring 
his nation-wide tour, 


addressed two meetings in his 
suburban constituency of Woodford. 
Abdication and _ resignation bring 
problems of their own. The king who 
“T cannot bear the weight of my 
must wander the earth like an 


IV and 


cries, 
crown,” 
actor who once played Henry 
has had no engagement since 

The prime minister who has endured 
the stress and strain of office finds, on 
that the very and 
strain were the stimulus and the intoxi 
cant of his whole life. Where once he 
longed for respite, now he wonders why 
everything is so quiet. 

Yes, but surely Churchill is different 
He has another book to write and has 
indeed started on it. There are pictures 
to paint, for is he not regularly hung in 
the Royal Academy? All this is true but 
his nerves must long for the bolero of 
world events, the challenge of fate, the 
pride and pomp of power. 

Nor is this confined only to politi 
cians who Editors of 
papers who are put out to grass may 
listen to the 
rushing river but what they long for is 
The y 
looked forward to the years when they 
would be able to read books, to culti 
vate a garden, to travel and to have 
time for friendship. But they find that 
the art of leisure requires an apprentice 
ship like any other art. 

The industrialist who created 
and ruled a kingdom of his own be- 
comes the slave of the very thing that 
he has brought into being. To 


resignation, stress 


retire. news 


music of the nearby 


the roar of the presses always 


has 


him 
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edom has little but chains to offer. 
Yet so splendid a mind and so brave 
heart has Winston Churchill that he 
ll surely find a growing compensation 
: the leisure that is now come to him. 
Serenity is the very parent of self- 
x pression and there is no loneliness 
vhen a writer sits down to summon the 
Ichemy of words 
But what of Churchill’s successor? 
What about Eden 
Already in his brief experience of 


en ership he must have looked back 
ostalgically to the years when he had 
othing worse to deal with than 
yreign affairs In fact, as he sees his 


ICcCeSSOr Harold Macmillan, set off 
yn his travels he must have a twinge of 
nvy 
Hardly had Sir Anthony taken 
supreme office when dock strikes broke 
ut and the railway engineers and fire 
en followed suit Parliament had 
ssembled and every eye was on the 
1ew Premier. One might even say that 
ie eves of the world were on hin 
What an opening for a new regime! 
Hour by hour the Prime Minister was 
touch with Sir Walter Monckton 
he Minister of Labo: There was a 
rowing demand for strong action by 
he Government. The mood grew 
glier with the passing of the days 
But Eden never lost his head—no1 
lid he play to the gallery. Again and 
iin in his long years at the Foreign 
Office he had displayed the same 
trength and the same patience. Cer 
iinly he could have ordered out the 
oops to replace the striking dockers 
nd he was urged by hotheads to do it 
Instead he called on the community 
o do everything possible to ease the 
strain of the railway strike and, as 
lways, the community responded 
Once more the British people with their 
good humor and good serse proved 
unbeatable 
Yet Eden was not overlooking his 
parliamentary duties. He answered 
questions in the House; he spoke for 
half an hour on the strike without ever 
consulting a note; he met the Conserva- 
tive members to report on the national 
situation; and he even found time to 
wander into the smoke room which is 
the equivalent of the officers’ mess — if 
you will concede that MPs are an 
fficers’ corps 
It is impossible not to like Anthony 
Eden. He has no side whatsoever. He 
neither swanks nor poses. He is not a 
rofessional wit but he has a real sense 
ftun 
Inevitably, he has come under criti- 
sm for appointing to his ministry so 
iny old Etonians. Actually, the 
ijority of his ministers went to Eton 
College where, as small boys, they had 
to wear morning coat and silk topper. 
It may not be true but I am told that 
vhen one of Eden’s friends called his 
ittention to this plurality, he replied, 
I don’t care where they went to s« hool 
providing they are the men I want. Do 
you think I should leave out a good 
man merely because he went to Eton?” 
Nevertheless, he would be wise to 
consider some degree of reconstruction 
of his Government soon. He should 
include some of the tough provincial 
lory MPs who have firsthand ex 
perience of industrial affairs, There is a 
big place in British public life for the 
Etonians and the Harrovians but they 
should be mixed with men who went to 
state schools and made their way 
without favor or private means 
Great Britain is in a _ transition 
period. The defeated nations of the 
last war have emerged as industrial 
competitors again; West Germany is 
working with immense energy and 
Japan is demanding her place in the 
sun. America, meanwhile, is reaching 
a remarkable unity of employers and 
workers. But here in these islands 








there has been an endless series of where they will call a strike next trolle: 
strikes—so many, in fact, that it is hard The community 
to keep track of them strike by good humor and ingenuity how 
One does not shed tears when the but what is the result to the railway some 
first-class passengers on the Queen workers? The people found that rail strike 
Mary are given sandwiches and tea ways, especially in a small country, are munity 
instead of a luxury dinner when they not as important as was thought just 
board her at Southampton— but the Will Eden grapple with this probl I 
ship does not sail. Perhaps the stewards Will he have the breadth of vision to ood 
have a case but by going ashore in bring Britain into line with the en is 
protest they prevent the Cunard lightened methods of the U.S.A He dr 
Steam-Ship Company delivering not has the courage but has he the na Pr 
only the passengers but the freight to tion Be 
America If he is wise he ll bring Rab Butle had 
As for the dockers, we never know more into the } ure As the con dan 
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younger looking than his fifty-five 
years. Physically he looms enormous, a 
rakish six-foot-four. Because of his 
height, his small head, his mustache 
and a notably aquiline profile, he’s been 
likened to General Charles de Gaulle. 
He’s also been described as ‘“‘a gawky 
and lumbering RAF officer off duty.” 

Though he once turned up on 
Shakespeare’s birthday at the Old Vic 
in London dressed as Puck in a tarla 
tan tutu, his normal conduct is urbane 
and basically aloof. His voice is also 
urbane, except in rehearsals or when he 
is about to deliver a witticism, a crit- 
icism or a sally. Then he speaks in a 
limpid, unblinking, mock-genteel voice, 
dropping as many pronouns as is pos 
sible without becoming unintelligible. 
It was in this voice that he once ad 
dressed an inexperienced actress with a 
walk-on as a street evangelist. She was 
to come on, ringing a hand-bell, and 
deliver a single line. She did so. She 
was inadequate. Guthrie said, ‘“That’s 
lovely, dear. Say the speech just as 
you’re saying it, but go on ringing the 
bell.” 

This was also the voice he used when, 
on the opening night of one of his pro 
ductions, he popped backstage to con 
gratulate his players. Among the occu 
pants of the women’s dressing room 
was an extra hired solely because her 
mother was on the theatre’s governing 
rounds: 
. Very nice indeed, 

Like the way you 
A little more voice, 


Guthrie began his 
“Very nice, Mary 
very good, Veronica 
spoke your line 


board 


, 


Angela, and it’ll be fine.”” Then, with 
out perceptible pause, ‘Hello, Dinah 
how’s your mother?” 

Guthrie’s voice calls for, and gets, al 
most universal mimicry, and is part of 
the legend that has quickly grown u; 
around him in Stratford. 

Collecting and trading Guthrie lor 
is a local parlor game. This March he 
arrived at the festival office dressed for 
Canadian winter in a voluminous over 
coat, snowboots over his stocking feet 
a glaring orange muffler wound three 
times around his neck and a beret 
Once inside the office he padded 
around in his stocking feet. As the 
season wore on he gradually peeled 
down till by mid-June he was appear 
ing for rehearsals in the barest mini 
mum. Last year, on very hot days, he 
rehearsed in the huge terra-cotta tent 
on the riverbank in underwear shorts 
and there is even a report that during 
sultry thundershowers he presented 
himself in a mackinaw. Period. 
Shakespeare in a Tent 

The townspeople, watching fasci 
nated from a distance, call him Dr 
Guthrie; he has an honorary doctorate 
from St. Andrews, Scotland. The actors 
who verge on hero worship, say flatly 
“he’s a genius’ and mostly call hin 
Tony 

The bedazzlement all began three 
years ago in 1952 when Tom Patterson, 
following Mrs. Moore’s advice, d 
hold of Tyrone Guthrie. He came out 
to Canada for a consultation and in a 


id get 


single July evening he convinced an 
informal committee of Stratford vision 
aries that they should make their festi 
val an artistic rather than a 
tourist attraction; that 
they should have a tent rather than 


event 


commercial 


n open alr arena or a closed 
should 


either 
theatre 


building; that they 





“We'll eat our sandwiches 








in 


here where it’s warmer.” 
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“Guthrie can be ruthless. He replaced 


one star three weeks before opening” 


make the ambitious experiment of 
building an arena stage rather than 
the traditional box-with-a-wall-out that 
is known as the proscenium arch stage; 
and that they should try for a top star 
to draw the crowds. He also, unwit- 
tinely, convinced them that he was the 
only man to handle the whole project. 
[hey promptly hired him as director. 
He, loving to be a pioneer, allowed him- 
self to be hired. 

It was the wisest Stratford 
could have made for Guthrie’s personal 
prestige was so great that it spilled over 
onto the hazardous new undertaking. 
Alec Guinness agreed to come as star, 
saying, ““There are too many risks for 
the actor alone. They are risks which 
only the Guthrie personality could 
overcome.’ Guthrie also invited Irene 
Worth, an Old Vic 
Michael Bates and Douglas Campbell, 
this year’s Oedipus in the revival of 
Oedipus Rex Campbell, who says, 

Whenever I’ve with 
inything exciting in the theatre it’s 
been with Tony,” indicates it’s doubt 
ful if any other director could have 
lured them across the Atlantic to help 
obscure Shakespearean 
that then 


move 


established star, 


been associated 


two 
theatre 


put on 
plays in a 
built. 

And when it came time to hire Can 
idian actors it was Guthrie’s prestige 


wasn’t 


that caused three hundred and seven- 
teen of them to flock from radio and 
TV for interviews with him in Mont- 
real and Ottawa and in the dingy New 
Play Society Toronto’s 
Yonge Street 

One of them, Don Harron, 
starred in Christopher Fry’s play, A 
Sleep of Prisoners, on Broadway, re- 
cently described the experience. “I 
rushed in. He literally filled the tiny 
office. For about thirty seconds there 
was complete silence. Then Tony said, 
Know all about you. Understand 
you’ve been Christopher Frying. What 
io you think about the festival?’ I de- 
cided to put my cards right on the 
table, so I said, ‘I don’t care what part 
[ I have to do. I want to 
said, ‘Right. 
in touch with you.’ 


offices on 


who 


ret or what 

in it.’ Tony 
Glad. We'll be 
\nd that’s all there was to it.” 

Guthrie arrived back in Stratford 
vith his wife, Judith, late in May 1953 

th seven weeks in which to weld 

ghty people of heterogeneous experi- 
ence into an effective acting team. As 
those went by the _ tension 

ounted almost unbearably. The ac- 
ors saw evil portents everywhere— in a 
vell-publicized financial crisis, in the 
inseasonable sultry heat, in the failure 
of the tent to arrive, in the flooding of 
the nearby Avon River, in the 
passage of tornadoes and the frequent 
electrical storms. By the time dress 
rehearsals began everyone was keyed 
up to hysterical pitch. 

Even Guthrie reacted. He had re- 
cruited a local boys’ choir for the spec 
tacle that opened Act III of Richard III 
und had worked out for them an 
elaborate cross from the lower ramps 
to the staircases that bracket the inner 
At dress rehearsal the boys 
couldn’t get it 


Good. 


weeks 


c ke Sse 


stage. 
ived six to seventeen 


right and Guthrie, uncommonly edgy, 


drove them through the movements 
again and again. Suddenly they 


achieved the proper pattern. “Right,” 
said Guthrie with relief. “First rate. 
Shan’t bother you again.”’ But just as 
he turned away two tiny mavericks in 
black choristers’ climbed _ be- 
latedly to the mouth of ramp. 
Guthrie stared at the two six-year-olds 
“Good gracious God,” he 


gowns 
one 


in outrage, 
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blurted, “‘where have you been?” 
“We got lost,” they offered. 
“Lost?’’ said Guthrie crossly. 


“Really! The two of you are behaving 
like six-year-olds.”’ 

On July 13 the first 
Shakespearean Festival opened 
Richard III, Alec 
The evening was stifling hot, and seven 
people in the tent fainted. gut the 
audience One actor 
remembers noticing a heat victim be 
ing passed along a row “‘like a hot dog 
at a football game, nobody looking at 
him, just passing him along mechanic- 
ally while they watched the stage.” 

At the conclusion of the performance 
the audience rose to its feet and cheered 
Guthrie, admit to “‘first- 
night backstage to 


Stratford 
with 


starring Guinness. 


was fascinated 


who doesn’t 


nerves,” hurried 


speak to his actors. All he said was, 
“All right people We just got away 
with it.” 

But the next night, after the pre 


miere of All’s Well That Ends Well, he 


came back and said, ‘“That’s it. Good.” 


The critics called All’s Well a “gem of 
imaginative theatre,’ and (Guthrie 
himself brackets it with a modern 


dress Hamlet with Alec Guinness and 
a romantic - ballet - type Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, both at the Old Vic, as 
and critical 


his outstanding artistic 


successes. 
The Shrew Got an Accent 


For the second festival James Mason 
was engaged to play leads in two plays; 
while Canadian starred in a 
third, The Taming of the Shrew. Guth 
rie tackled the season in typical fashion: 
determined not to make it a mere repe 
tition of the first festival, he scheduled 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, presenting it 
as a religious ritual with foot-high bus 
kins on the leading actors and masks 
To get freshness into The 
had produced many 
turn-off 
and 
Canadian 


actors 


on everyone 
Shrew, which he 
times before, he 
the-century midwestern 
had the their 
colloquial accents. 

The actors who had played at the 
used to 


staged it in 
costume 


actors stress 


first festival were by this time 
his rehearsal methods: he has a broad 
general concept of the play, but builds 
up the fabric as he works with the 
actors, calling on them to improvise 
while he selects and heightens what is 
suitable from their invention and dis- 
cards what will not advance or illumi 
nate the play. He is utterly ruthless in 
his discards He replaced Mavor 
Moore, son of Dora Mavor Moore who 
had first Tom Patterson to seek 
Guthrie, three weeks before the 
opening Moore’s interpreta 
tion of his leading role in the Shrew, 
while good, did not fit in with Gvuthrie’s 
production. 

The actors who under 
Guthrie’s fire seem most to treasure his 
Don Harron recalls that Guth 
performance as 


sent 
only 
because 


come most 
ad libs. 
rie contemplated his 
Lucio in Measure for Measure for some 
time and finally said, ““Why are you 
playing Ibsen?” Harron realized he'd 
been overplaying a part that was essen 
tially comic relief. 

Guthrie 
At one rehearsal James Mason was on 
inter hange in 


was no easier on his star. 


stage during a long 
which he had no part. Guthrie halted 
the rehearsal with a handclap and 
hailed him from the back of the theatre 
approximately as follows “James 
Don’t just stand there as though you 
were about to sneeze. Move.” 

The second festival outdrew the first, 
and again it was Guthrie’s productions 


1955 

















woman had 
the Catholic 


uncertain whether to come in 


For almost a lifetime. the 
stood on the threshold of 


Church 


Or Stay ourt, 


“Seemingly,” she says, “I was born 
loving the Catholic Churcl This she 
attributes to a “small miracle,” inasmuch 
as her parents were not Catholic, or even 


religious; and “our relatives and friends 


were none of them Catholics 

As a child, she loved to visit Catholic 
churches to light candles and pray the 
rosary. But as she grew older and tried 
to evaluate Catholic beliefs on her own 


limited knowledge, or upon the mis 
taken opinions of others 1 “wall of 
obstacles” kept getting in the way 


In the midst of her confusion and un- 


certainty, she enrolled for the Knights 
of Columbus course of Catholic instruc- 
tion which is given free by mail. And 
now a Catholic. she says I am filled 
with wonder and gratitude that God's 
long arm reached down to lift me up 


sO tenderly 

It is unfortunate, but true, that many 
people seeking knowledge of the 
Church 


as this woman did. The 


Catholic encounter a 


obstacles 
is, usually, that so many of the “facts 
they hear about the Catholic Church are 
not facts at all, but misrepresentations 
or the fruits of misunderstanding. Even 


those who admire and respect the 


Church and who wish to hold for it 
only sentiments of tolerance and 
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will are often confused and decei 





of course, only one fair 


roper way to understand and aluz 


There is, 


f 

Catholic teachings and worship. That is 
by getting the facts about them from an 
authentic Catholic And 


source that 1s 
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“The festival shouldn’t be a one-man show,” says Guthrie, 
and because he’s now the one man he plans to give it up 


rather than the actors or Shakespeare 
that excited most comment Brooks 
Atkinson, drama critic of the New York 
‘Times, called him the 
Stratford, Ont.,”’ 
faulted him for making The Shrew into 
a Wild Western and for casting Mason 
is Oedipus 

Last fall, afte: 
quick trip from 
the 
nounced 


“good genius of 


though other critics 


Guthrie had made a 
to Stratford, 


Festival an 


London 
the 
1955 


Governors of 
that in 
repeat Oedipus and produce The Mer 
ind that 
lish producer named Michael Langhan 


Guthrie would 


chant of Venice a young Eng 


would come out to produce Julius 
Caesal There would be no inte! 
national headliners to carry the season 

At a typical rehearsal of The Mer 
chant of Venice late in May this year 
most of the actors already knew their 
lines and Guthrie was deep in the 


polishing and perfecting of detail with 
The 


rehearsal was called for ten, but Guth 


in his over-all view of the play 


turned up 
The 


stage was spotlit like a hospital operat 


rie and most of the actors 


earlier and went straight to work 


ing theatre. The actors were in blue 
jeans or flannels with T-shirts; Guth 
rie was in a suit of denims cut like 


pyjamas and of much the same faded 
The jac ket 


the wrist, was zippered part 


blue sleeves rolled above 
way up 
ind showed an tanned 
the 


tanned belly 


expanse of 


chest trousers rode low on the 


He wore no socks above 
his crepe-soled sneakers 

At first he sat near the stage listening 
to the 


rowed and 


actors intently with his eyes nar 
agape Soon 
was on his feet; to inter 


Won't do 


his mouth 
however, he 
rupt with a 
Cry it again 


As the 
Guthrie 


handclap 


ictors began to warm up 
retreated up the aisle and be 
roam the shadowy 


ran to upper tiers 


different 


imphitheatre 


calling his comments from 


quarters of the each 
nterruption was prefaced with a char 


icteristic snap of fingers or a handclap 
“Think it 


you came mM a 


Snap night be a good idea 
little later than the 
others with i glass ilready in your 
hand.”’ 

Snay Can you get those r’s farther 
impose Eng 


orward I don’t want to 


pronunciation Your Canadian 


good, but I can’t 


lish 
peech is perfectly 
feel SOWWY ind mewwy is good 


peech 


Occasionally he padded swiftly down 
1isle and up onto the stage Hers 
ne show you.” Chen he resumed 


yourself 


pe , If vou listen to ourself { 
hanges subtly but unmistakably the 
und of ur voice 

Handcl I R ght Whole scene 


we through, please 


ensemble 


sna In general in these 
enes it’s helpful f the rest forn 
uund the speaker so he ilways | 


someone to turn to 


[he exposed ipron stage with t 
several levels requires three-dimen 
sional acting and Guthrie is a master 


it deploying his actors accordingly An 
Old Vic 


that Guthrie 


stage designer once remarked 


turned all his actors into 
icrobats 


At one 


in actor sawed the alr 


point in the rehearsal when 
with his arm to 
illed 


wand in 


emphasize a speech, Guthrie « 
If you peeled one 
three, the 
much more breadth.” 


businesslike nod and 


sweetly, 
movement would 
The 

tried 


stead of 
cto! 
the 


have 
gave i 


speech again, 


52 


At one-thirty they broke off for 
lunch. The actors gathered in the 
lounge, known traditionally as_ the 
green room, for sandwiches from the 


canteen; Guthrie disappeared along the 
graveled lane toward his house on the 

street He back in three 
hour for the afternoon 


next was 
quarters of an 


session 


In midafternoon the rehearsal was 
interrupted by a wait for two princi 
pals whose car had broken down in 
Kitchener. Guthrie seized the oppor 
tunity to time the entrance of the 
Prince of Morocco for fanfare back 
ground He walked Morocco’s part 
himself, pacing solemnly down from 


the inner stage, chin tucked neatly uy 
hands cl isped loosely downw ird, like 
bridesmaid in a proc essional, then dog 
trotting back to try it again 


The 


rehearsal resumed 


actors arrived and the 
its rhythm of head 
headway 


missing 
way and recapitulation and 


punctuated by Guthrie’s peremptory 
interjections 
All afternoon worked 


the fabric of production whose warp is 


they away at 


choreography— movements and group 


ings—and whose woof is orchestration 

rhythm, pitch and counterpoint 
Finally *“That’s 

coming fine That 


Thank you very n 


coming That’s 


will do tor today 


uch.”’ 
Doesn't Notice What He Eats 
As usual 


tended none of 
Saturday 


Guthrie it 


this season 
the actors’ informal 
parties, nor did he see 
then the 
Don’t think it 
The 


of what's 


night 


much of any of iway trom 


rehearsal tent a good 
idea,” he briefly 
actually know little 
the formidable facade of wit 


actors 
behind 


and bril 


Says 


director 


liance though a fellow once 
said Some people think he’s fright 
ened of his emotions: I myself thin] 
Tony has not got in immense emo 


tional capacity 
Also, as usual, the 


people saw him even less. As his wife 


Stratford towns 
) 
reports Tony likes to keep himself 
rather foo busy all the time,”’ and any 
entertaining the Guthries had time for 
Their little brick 
ibout five hundred gi 


was official house 
int steps fron the 
festival tent, was provided for them by 
the festival 
time, Guthrie lay in the back 


garden turning beet red in the sun. The 


iuthorities and 


in his spare 
tousled 
lige nost of 
hoo + 


notes and n 


house was furiously ne 


the time—a clutter of flowers 


pamphlets splaced per 


sonal belongings The Guthries are 
both blithely careless of personal or 
material comfort Guthrie eats little 
ind doesn’t notice what he eats, smokes 


in spasms, hates night work but can 


work anywhere with furious concentra 
tion, and likes to get to bed early 
Their 
ittic bed-sitting room in L 
Fields that they moved into when they 


irried It 


i tenant as Guthrie 


London address is still the tiny 


incoln’s Inn 
were first is grotesquely 
small for SO « 
Storage space S scarce ind his scrap 
under a divan 


books spill out fron 
If the Guthries have any free time 


between productions they go to sta‘ 


with Guthrie’s mother at Annagh i 
Ke rrig, on the northern border of the 
Republic of Ireland. The senior Mrs 


deaf and blind 


bellows tidbits from the 


Guthrie is very nearly 
Guthrie 


news 


paper to her in the morning, clowning 


accent and emphasis to make _ her 
laugh; at night he plays cards with her 
pac k with giant 


When he is in other 


using poster-size 


markings. parts 
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of the world he keeps in touch with | 
mother constantly by cable She 
eighty-seven. 

Judith dark-haired bi 
otherwise looks astonishingly like he 
husband, being tall and aquiline an 
sharing the same talent for wit and self 


Guthrie is 


containment. Though she had no prio 
the 
written one play and translated another 


with stage, she hi: 


connection 


from the Russian since her marriage 
Her husband has produced both. Bot! 
share a love of cats, flowers and any 


pioneer venture and she frequently 
accompanies him on his free-lance pro 
ducing assignments. They have ne 
children 

In England 


where Guthrie is just as 


controversial as he is here, he is know: 
us the exuberant dean of the Wouldn’t 
It-Be-Fun direction. He 
once hired a woman off the streets for a 
walk-on 
away line just to see how 
He has 
wholly unintelligible play to prove that 
held by 


impudent 


To school of 


part snd gave her a throw 
t bad she’d be 
to produce i 


also threatened 


in audience can be shee 
rhythn This 
offshoot of his solemn belief that 


idea is an 
1 play 


must be orchestrated as well as acted 
He has 
Freud to get new motives for old plays 
Freudian Hamlet 


this year 


Merchant of 


ilso, on occasion dipped into 


and has produced a 


i Freudian Othello and 


Freudian Antonio in The 
Venice Langham, his fellow director 
says You know al! vou need to know 


about Guthrie as you’ ve 
read Freud 

In 1950 in London Guthrie 
produced i called Top of the 


Ladder. Its thesis was that 


producer if 
and James Joyce.” 
wrote and 
play 
ill parents 


want their children’s lives to be mere 
extensions of their own. Guthrie is this 
year ibandoning his own adopted 
offspr ns prec isely to prevent its be 
coming a mere extension of his own 


personality 
The f 


be a one-m 


shouldn’t 


stival,”’ he says 


in show.’ t 
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Mailbag 


A Kick out of the West 


I have just completed your June 25 
issue on Alberta and Saskatchewan. It 
is terrific; I have lived thirty years in 
the west and your observations brought 
back fond memories. I feel sorry for 
easterners who haven’t been stuck in 
the gumbo of the west and had to sleep 
in their car overnight. Times Square 
never had anything on Jasper and 8th 
Avenue (Edmonton) and as for Portage 
Avenue (Winnipeg )—-what a wonderful 
motor trip it was through the sandhills 
to Brandon and what times we had 
during the Stampedes! 

i have never read anything that had 
such appeal and was so historically 
true.—H. C, Mills, Toronto. 


@ Where all is admirable, I especially 

ippreciated the articles of Ralph Allen 

The Eternal West) and Fred Bods 

worth (How the Prairies Were Made) 
F. C. Jennings, London, Ont. 


@ | was disappointed to find nothing 
but a history of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. It is not so long since we had 
1 whole magazine on the north. Small 
doses of anything are okay but when it 
comes to an overdose it is like too much 
candy and ice cream: sickening.— Mrs. 
Winner S. Hennigar, Chester Basin, 
N.S. 


@® The whole job is grand—the writing, 
the beautiful paintings, those amazing 
old photos. Has Duncan Macpherson’s 
illustration for Jake and the Kid ever 
been tied for imaginative humor? The 
Prairies’ Political Preachers is a shrewd 
ind wonderful sketch.—J. F. A. Calder, 
Regina 


@ In your excellent jubilee issue you 
say in The Settling of the West that the 
»x had wider hooves than a horse and 





that he needed no food but grass. The 
hooves of an ox are smaller than a 
horse’s.—Stan Obodiac, Aboard RMS 
Franconia. 


@ Reading The Settling of the West, I 
came across the pictures of The Sport 
ing Set. It was my privilege to have 
grown up in the’ twenty-two-room 
mansion you pictured on page 19. This 
property was owned by my family from 
1911 to 1949, which, of course, was 
subsequent to the historic years you 
make reference to.—D. S. Taylor, 
Edmonton. 


© Every line was interesting. I thought 
the article on How the Prairies Were 
Made was tops.—Fred C Evers, 
Saskatoon. 


@ I'd love to go back for the jubilee but 
I have been ill. However, your magnifi- 
cent special issue has proved the next 
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best thing.—Marguerite K. Gordon 
Brantford, Ont. 


@ 1 got a special kick out of Robert 
Collins’ article, What Would the West 
Be Like Without the Gopher? I was 
one of the boys who used to go after 
"em. We got three cents a tail during 
March and April, two cents during May 
and June, and one cent the balance of 
the season. But soon we caught on 
that it was poor business to take the 
three-cent ones. Along in June when 
the families were all out and the price 
still two cents was the best time 
Where they used to be in tens of 
dozens I’ve only seen two this year 
and am wondering if they will ever 
come back as suggested in the article 
Regarding the Stampede article, | 
am wondering how Albertans will react 





You say they revive an era that never 
did exist. I’m afraid they’ll feel a bit let 
down. However, I’m not an Albertan 
so am not worrying Edwin Rogers 
Semans, Sask 


JUBILEE ISSUE IS MAG 
NIFICENT JOB OF EDITING 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, ILLUS 
TRATING, HISTORY, EDUCA 
TION, AND GENERAL ALL 
ROUND MAGAZINESMANSHIP 
Walter Herbert, The Canada Founda 
tion, Ottawa 


@ Blair Fraser’s description of the two 
prairie premiers is perfect As a Barr 
colonist I am familiar with the west, 
its beauty, its people and its politics, 
and I am delighted to see it pictQred so 
brilliantly as it is in this historic piece 
of work H. H Dicconson, Edmon 
ton 


Who Makes Men Diet? 

In the article, Are We Eating Too 
Much? (June 11), there is a statement 
that makes me mad Women over 
thirty ire notoriously poor dieters 
They ‘talk a good diet’ but don’t stick 
to it like men.” 

The average woman over thirty has 
to cook and bake for a husband and 
family and is confronted by temptation 


all day. The average man is not pre 
paring food and planning meals. His 


loving helpmate plans his low-calorie 
meals and prepares them and ail he has 
to do is just eat what’s put in front of 
him Mrs. Patricia Lee, Mission 
City, B.C 


@ I don’t want to be offended again by 
any such literal and laborious layout of 
expensive tripe as you reproduced in 
three pages of colored photography in 
the issue on Eating. Didn’t you have 
the horrid feeling that it was just like 
one of those movies that are advertised 
as being the subject of millions of 


dollars’ worth of research and which 
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the 


J. ARTHUR RANK 


ORGANIZATION 
presents 


NORMAN 


also starring 


One Good Turn is one of the 
funniest movies to be shown in 
Canada in the last decade. Do 
yourself “One Good Turn” and 
see Norman Wisdom, who at 
Britain's number one showplace 
played longer and to more 
people than any American, 
European or other entertainer 
throughout the world 





watch for 


ABOVE YE 
THE WAVES 


starring 
JOHN MILLS 
JOHN GREGSONe DONALD SINDEN 
also starring 
JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 
MICHAEL MEDWIN JAMES KENNEY 


SEEK, FIND 
and DESTROY 


Ealing Studios present 
a Michael Bolcon Production 
THE NIGHT 
MY NUMBER 
CAME UP 


starring 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE SHEILA SI 


ALEXANDER KNOX - DENHOLM ELUOTT 


oe) i, em -ele), Riek (ol8)-: 
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nevertheless come out with almost no 
plot? Campbell Carter, London, 
Ont 


@ What a sensible article by Professor 
Berrill—How Long Can the Earth 
Keep Us Eating? Traveling in South 
east Asia and in the impoverished 
islands of the Caribbean, I have been 
distressed at the way we _ withhold 
information on planned parenthood 
vhen there is ample evidence that the 
people of these lands would welcome 
the choice of using it Barbara Cad 
bury, Toronto. 


@ in comparing tea and coffee, you 
state that Canada imports twice as 
much coffee as tea by weight You 


should have converted the pounds into 
cups A pound of coffee makes, at 
most, fifty cups. A pound of tea makes 
more than two hundred cups. In other 
words, for every cup of coffee drunk in 
this country, more than two cups of tea 
ire consumed.—A. U. Champman, 
‘Toronto 


A Story with a Lesson 

I have just finished the serial story, 
Not This August, by C. M. Kornbluth 
This story vividly portrays what might 
happen if we engage in another major 
war 

The depths to which men sink in 
wartime on both sides is well brought 
out and should serve to make people 
strive harder to live in peaceful co 
existence with their neighbors.—-G 
Williams, Regina 


R. T. A. and the Demon Rum 


If Robert Thomas Allen is through 
with social drinking, as he says in his 
article in the April 2 issue, I believe 
it serves him right. 

However, I doubt he will neglect the 
polished glass for long, because by this 
time someone certainly must have told 
him that blaming whisky for cirrhosis 
of the liver is as outdated as accusing 
Medical au 


thorities have tried to use alcohol to 


frogs of causing warts 


induce cirrhosis in more than one 
hundred test animals and have failed 
Moreover, a scientific analysis of ac 
knowledged heavy drinkers has found 
no correlation between alcoholism, bad 
as it is, and limping livers 

In the States, it is not uncommon 
for physicians to recommend a drink 
a day for all over fifty Even the 
famous specialist in prolonging life, 
Dr. A. J. Carlson, says a cocktail for 
the ageing is a good stimulant, al 
though he frowns on overdoing it 

R. T. A. ought to quit fumbling those 
statistics too. Would you deny a man 
1 flagon of beer with his dinner, or 
a single Martini every other day 
That’s about what the gallon and a 
half a year would amount to 

A little water with my Scotch, please 

Charles Mosler, Paramus, N.J 


@ Here’s one who has benefited by 
Mr. Allen’s article. I’m quitting for 
the balance of the year at least and | 
hope for good.——J. Jones, Winnipeg. 


Are We Too Modern? 

| have been a reader of Maclean’s 
since 1918 so I am a pretty fair 
judge of your accomplishments. The 
last while I just don’t like you at all 

I never read such drivel as Sidney 
Katz writes. A few issues back you 
had some of Morley Callaghan’s bilge 

nothing but just pure old unadul- 
terated bilge — and the same for Bruce 
Hutchison 

I believe you could put out a good 
magazine: if you would not try so hard 
to get the modern touch. . G. E. 
Hollby, Mono Road, Ont. * 


Backstage 
at Ottawa 
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nection between the fisherman’s plight 


ind the guaranteed annual wage. The 


automobile worker is collecting unem 
ployment insurance anyway, partly at 


the fisherman’s expense. The guaran 
teed annual wage will certainly not 
increase, and may considerably di 


minish, the number of man-days each 
year in which automobile workers are 
unemployed 

As finally modified by the com 
promises of collective bargaining, the 
auto industry’s guaranteed annual 
wage bore little resemblance to the plan 
with which the United Automobile 
Workers frightened management and 
interested their own membership at 
the outset. They had demanded, or 
seemed to demand, full pay during 
layoff periods as an unlimited liability 
upon the employer. What they got was 
a special trust fund, built up by contri 
butions from the employer of so much 

















for every man-hour worked, that could 
be drawn upon to supplement unem 
ployment insurance for workers who are 
laid off. 

Under the standard contract of the 
U.S. auto industry, which will probably 
become the Canadian standard as well 
laid-off workers get from this fund an 
allowance large enough to bring their 
total income, including unemployment 
insurance, up as high as two thirds of 
their regular take-home pay Suppose, 
for example, a married auto worker in 
Oshawa has a weekly income after 
taxes of sixty dollars. His unemploy 
ment-insurance benefit during a layoff 
would be thirty dollars a week. Two 
thirds of his regular take-home pay is 
forty dollars, so his allowance from the 
guaranteed-annual-wage fund would be 
ten dollars a week 

Whenever the fund is exhausted, 
these supplementary benefits cease. 
The employer has no further liability 
than to pay out whatever he has 
already paid in to the special trust 
fund. 

In a sense, then, the worker is merely 
drawing out his own money. The fund 
is built up by contributions from the 
employer, true, but the guaranteed 
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annual wage was a concession won 
collective bargaining; presumably tl! 
union could have got an increase 
hourly wage rates instead. In effect, t 
guaranteed-annual-wage plan colle 
five cents an hour from every work 
and then pays the money back to thx 
workers unlucky enough to be laid of 

Even in a prosperous year a ve! 
large number of auto workers suffer t! 
bad luck. In 1954, for example, Gene: 
Motors at Oshawa had _ ninety-tw 
hundred hourly rate workers on 
payroll in April In May, marke 
prospects had dimmed a little so tl 
Oshawa plant was cut to a singh 
shift and sixteen hundred men wer 
laid off. 

These were mostly junior worker 
lately come to Oshawa from othe 
Ontario towns and most of them simply 
went home but about four hundred re 
mained, even of this first lot, on the 
unemployment-insurance rolls in Osh 
awa. In June another eight hundred 
were laid off. and in July four hundred 
more. 

Then came the big layoff—the an 
nual re-tooling It was longer thar 
usual in 1954 since General Motors o 
Canada was also moving from ok 
plants to new ones; instead of a norma 
three or four weeks, the 1954 shutdown 
lasted nearly two months. No less than 
forty-one hundred men were laid off in 
August It was the end of October 
before the total employment at Genera 
Motors got back to the sixty-sever 
hundred it had been in June, and 
December before it got over eight 
thousand. 

Even in August, when the plant was 
shut down, twenty-three hundred men 
were still working at General Motors 
maintenance men, stores workers and 
other “day men” whose jobs go on the 
year round. This presumably is why 
Labor Department figures can show 
that the ‘“‘average worker’’ in the aut« 
industry, who thirty years ago lost 
eleven percent of working days in a 
year, now loses only two percent. In 
practice, this “average worker’’ does 
not exist One quarter of General 
Motors workers were employed through 
out the year in 1954; three quarters 
lost anywhere from one to seven 
months 

Labor unions have always contended 
that this seasonal fluctuation is far 
greater than it need be. This is not like 
the seasonal unemployment of Great 
Lakes sailors or outdoor construction 
workers. This, the unions say, is to 
some extent artificial, a creation of the 
auto industry’s advertising and market 
ing methods 

It’s admitted, of course, that some 
degree of seasonal change is probably 
inevitable. Customers obstinately pre 
fer to buy cars in the spring, and just as 
obstinately refuse to buy a model that 
is about to become “‘obsolete.”” Also 
the shutdown for re-tooling may be cut 
but it can never be wholly eliminated 

But labor argues that in the auto 
industry, and in other mass-production 
industries with similar artificial fluctua 
tions, employers would be able to keep 
employment much more stable if they 
had a real economic incentive to do so 

if it cost them money to lay men off 
This will be one effect, and perhaps in 
the long run the most important effect 
of the new guaranteed annual-wage 
plan 

Under the standard contract en 
ployers pay five cents for each man 
hour worked into the special trust 
fund, but when the fund reaches its 
agreed maximum (an amount which 
varies with each employer but which 
is stipulated in the contract), then the 
employer can stop paying. From then 
on he need only make up any depletion 
of the fund. In other words, an em 
ployer who has no layoffs in a given 
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y five cents an hour than if he had 
aid men off and had to fill up a hole in 
the guaranteed-annual-wage fund. This 
may have enough competitive effect 
to make employers think long and 
carefully before they order a temporary 
reduction of their working force. 


IF THIS is the effect, then obviously 
the taxpayer, including the Newfound- 
land fisherman, will be helped and not 
hurt by the guaranteed annual wage. 
Fewer auto workers will be drawing 
unemployment-insurance benefits, and 
for shorter periods. 

Perhaps luckily for the fisherman, 
though, the question arose in Ottawa 
before anyone knew that the guaran- 
teed-annual-wage plan would be so 
modest. It was still being represented 
as an unlimited liability on employers 
and as a scheme to provide full pay for 
a man who wasn’t working, when 
Opposition MPs rose in Parliament to 
enquire whether or not the Government 
proposed to re-enact the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations which 
forbid any such payments to men who 
ire drawing unemployment-insurance 
benefits. 

Probably less than a majority of the 
Cabinet sided with Paul Martin on the 
ssue at the time but Martin had the 
idvantage of being the acting Minister 
of Labor in the absence of the Hon. Mil- 
ton Gregg. Accordingly, he drafted an 
answer to the question he anticipated; 
Gregg returned in time to read the 
statement to the House but though the 
voice was the voice of Jacob the hand 
was the hand of Esau. The statement 
ended with these words: 

“It is the policy of the Government 
to make no recommendations that will 
prejudice labor-management negotia- 
tions on questions such as the guaran- 
teed annuai wage, or on any other 
matter.”’ 

A week later, when the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act itself was before 
the House, Stanley Knowles of the 
CCF asked Milton Gregg for an as- 
surance that the regulation against the 
uaranteed annual wage be allowed to 
die with the old act.” 

“You’re away behind the times,” 
‘aul Martin interjected. ‘‘We’ve taken 

at out.” 

Knowles then asked for an under- 
king that the regulation would not 
» re-enacted. Again it was Martin and 
1t Gregg who answered: 

I suggest that my colleague read 
last paragraph of his statement of 
other day’’—i.e., the statement 
irtin himself had written. 

Thus prompted, Milton Gregg read 

iin the sentence quoted above, which 

is accepted by the Opposition as a 
omise not to re-enact the regulation. 

the circumstances the Government 

n hardly go back on the pledge thus 
xtorted but it left behind a slightly 
sur taste with some ministers. 


VEN IN ITS MODEST and modified 
orm, the guaranteed annual wage still 
is some odor of privilege about it. 


For instance, to be entitled to unem- 


year will find his labor costs are lower 





man 
other suitable 


ployment-insurance benefits a 
must be available for 
employment. 
he continues to draw pay from a former, 
and future, employer in addition to his 
benefits from the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission. In practice, of 
course, the stipulation doesn’t mean 
much in the average factory town; 


when the plant shuts down everybody 
is out of work and there is no alterna 
tive employment for more than a 
handful. Nevertheless, in principle at 
least, the guaranteed annual wage does 
create a new and special category of 
unemployed persons. 

The Government can hardly forbid 
the creation of this category, after all 
that has been said and done this spring, 
but at least its attention has been 
forcibly drawn to other anomalies in 
our system of unemployment insur- 
ance. Even if the guaranteed annual 
wage has not actually caused any 
injustice or even aggravated injustices 
that were there before, it has put the 
spotlight on those groups of workers 
who cannot get unemployment insur 
ance—the teachers, the 
workers in hospitals and charitable 
institutions, the farm hands and 
foresters and, above all, the fishermen. 

The fishermen’s situation is the 
worst. In Newfoundland outport vil- 
lages today, with the help of federal 
and provincial money, new fish-packing 
plants have been set up to get the 
catch to market. Of course, these 
plants operate only during the fishing 
When they close their workers 
go on unemployment insurance, but 
the men who brought the fish to the 
plant, and who in most cases earn even 
less in a year than the packing-house 
workers, have to get along with what 
they have saved plus a scanty dole of 
relief in the most destitute cases 

Parliament’s Industrial Relations 
Committee, after studying the new 
Unemployment Insurance Act, brought 
in a formal recommendation that the 
Government extend unemployment 
insurance to those fishermen who earn 
wages. However, this change would 
leave still unprotected the large number 
of fishermen, equally poor, who go out 
each year as “‘sharesmen’’—partners 
with the owner of the fishing boat and 
paid by a share of the catch. © Tech- 
nically, they are not employees 

Just how these men can be covered 
by unemployment insurance is a prob- 
lem not yet solved. Jack Pickersgill has 
already put up scheme to the 
Unemployment Commis 
sion but the commission said it 
wouldn’t work. Pickersgill then came 
back with a series of questions for the 
down to the 
So far they 
haven't produced an answer. 

But governments have often proved 
before that where there is a will there 
is a way to help any segment of the 
Now that the auto workers 
are getting their annual 
wage on top ot unemployment insur 
ance, the future looks much brighter 
for those who haven't been able to get 
unemployment insurance atall. * 
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single query, ““Why not?” 


population 
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The Modern Fisherman 


Artist Oscar 
plished angler 
the current popularity of skin diving 
hasn’t tried underwater spear fishing himself 
he admits, 
young lady on our cover has an easier time 
a catch than any of the three men. 
see what 
they can’t. Even the sea gull looks dismayed. 
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Widow and Children Receive 
$10,000 on $5,000 Policy 


In W estern Canada, a young executive 


died recently in a level crossing accident 


His death came three months after he took 
out a Confederation Life Policy for $5,000 


with an 


Benefit. 


ment 


His 


children, writes as follows: 


Accidental Death & 
widow, left 


Dismember- 
with two 


“Under the 


Level Crossing Acciden 
Takes Father of Two 


. £\\ 08 4 ‘ r 





{ccidental Death and Dismemberment 


Benefit l will receive $10 LLLP 


While it will not ease the loss of my husband; 
this money will make it possible jor me to 
look after my two little children. | cannot 


speak too 


and prompt settlement I have received from 


highiy of the excellent service, 


Confederation Life 


Write for Free Booklet, “Triple Indemnity”, for further particulars; 


The only policy of its kind 
in Canada! 


Confederation 
Dismembermer 


Police ¥y pays: 


it 


Accidental 
Benefit on a 


Death & 


$5.000 


$5.000 if you die from natural causes. 


$10,000 if you die 


by accident. 


$15,000 if you die by accident while 


a passenger 


a 


streetcar, train or 
in a public place. 


commercial bus, 


ship, or in a fire 


Liberal cash payments for dismember- 


ment accidents 
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YES! LET'S MIX IT WITH A 


has 


Jamaica Rum 


many brands, and whether light, 


medium or full-bodied, all are 
“BORN TO BLEND” 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'N (OF JAMAICA) LTD. KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1 
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Fourteen exciting days of fun, features 
and sparkling entertainment for every- 
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one. See Canada’s magnificent exhibits 
of industry, science, agriculture and the 
arts. Watch great sports events... 
Laugh on the mile of midway. 





DAZZLING EVENING GRANDSTAND SPECTACLE 


ve limaxed by a gigantic fireworks display 
tr ‘STARRING ? x 
ED SULLIVAN (Toast of the Town) and MARILYN BELL (Lad ly of the Lake) 


Mu medy ida’s Famed Tri-Services Dr 


ee AFTERNOON GRANDSTAND SHOW 


~ excite young and old starring 
FIRST WEEK: SECOND WEEK: 
LASSIE (World know THE FOUR LADS (Canada’s Famed Quartet) 


Write now for ohne onder forms to: CNE, EXHIBITION PARK, TORONTO 28, CANADA 





CANADA'S 
SPORTS HALL OF FAME 


U.S. NAVY BAND 
Playing every day on the bandshell 








veep THE LAKE SWIM 


AVENUE OF THE PROVINCES 
C : ; €aturing } famous swin 


Jisplay . 


mers 
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SPORTS FOR EVERY FAN, 
TRACK, FIELD, AQUATIC 
Canadian Olympic Training Plan 


FUN-PACKED MIDWAY 
Thrill-a-minute Rides 
Shows... Games 





NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
Crack International Riders 


AUG. 26-27-29-30-31 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
FOOD PRODUCTS BUILDING 



















WOMEN'S WORLD 
Fashions... Food... Furnishings 


CANADA'S GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF ANTIQUE CARS 





MUSIC, CHOIRS 
Square dancing every night 
under the musical big top 





AGRICULTURE 
hampion Livestock, Poultry, Dairy Products 
F egetables, Dog Shows, Cat St 


















See’ Canada’s Parade of Progress“at the 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


August 26th, Sept. 10th, 1955, Toronto, Canada 


WILLIAM A. HARRIS, pre HIRAM E. McCALLUM 
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UR FAVORITE character this 
QC)rvenit is the Montreal commer- 

cial photographer who wears 
one of those fancy wrist watches with 
a built-in alarm. It isn’t just swank 
either. His job keeps him driving 
from place to place around the city 
all day and on arrival at new 
call he sets his wrist alarm for twenty- 
Customers and models 


each 


five minutes. 
who are surprised when the tiny bell 
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starts tinkling are even more startled 
when the photographer puts down 
his camera and goes scuttling outside 
to put another nickel in the parking 
meter. 


Three-and-a-half-year-old David, a 
promising young North Vancouver 
citizen full of the carefree western 
spirit, was given a penny the other 
day and permitted to embark on his 
first trip alone to the store down the 
block. On _ his return 
home his mother eagerly asked what 
he’d bought. ‘“Didn’t buy anything 

the man in the store gave me a 
whole package of gum for a present.” 

“‘Are you sure?” 

“To. 

‘‘Well where 


+ 


nonchalant 


is your money now, 
then?’ 
“I threw it away coming home. I 


didn’t need it any more.”’ 
eee 


We trust things aren’t as bad as 
they looked in Ottawa a while ago, 
eithe sr, when the Citizen 
“The waiting list of patients seeking 
admission to the Civic Hospital 
showed a healthy increase during the 
past month, but authorities do not 
regard it as a serious problem.” 

The who told us did, 


though. She 


announced: 


woman 
was on the list. 


Some kind of propaganda impasse 
has been reached in Winnipeg where 
the public transit company has long 
urged citizens to leave their cars at 
home during business hours, take a 
bus or streetcar to work and clear 
downtown streets for freer movement 
of public transit. But now strap- 
hangers in Winnipeg Electric’s own 
$10 for true, 
scene. No 


Parade pays $5 to 
Canadian contributions 


Maclean’s Magazine, 
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vehicles find themselves staring at 
a car-card cartoon showing 
other sweating strap-hangers fighting 
their way home through the five 
o’clock rush, and bearing the appeal: 
“Say good-by to all this. Drive home 
in comfort in a Carter used car. You 


can afford it.” 


a lot of 


For forty-three years the bell in 
the steeple of Holy Trinity Church in 
Radisson, Sask., has been ringing out 
for all to hear . . . except that now, it 
turns out, a lot of freeloaders have 
been drinking in the holy sounds who 
had no business doing so. The bell’s 
pealing is intended entirely for the 
deserving, as revealed by an athletic 
snooper who went prowling about 
the steeple and discovered a verse in 
cast letters on the bell: 


Holy Trinity Church, Radisson 1912 

At proper times my voice I'll raisé¢ 

and sound to my subscribe praise 
eee 


The Toronto woman was wearing 
the prettiest hat she’d ever owned 
and when the wind suddenly sent it 


sailing down the street she stood 
speechless. When a huge truck went 


thundering down the block in the 
same direction as if to make catastro- 
phe certain, she couldn’t even squeak. 
But on went the brakes, out jumped 
the driver and rescued the hat. The 
hapless victim of all this suspense had 
just drawn a deep breath to carol her 
thanks when with her own bulging 
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eyes she saw the driver leap back into 
his truck and drive off with her hat. 
Speechless again? She didn’t even get 
his number. 


An Ottawa youngster, aged four, 
has been having all sorts of adven- 
this summer since his family 
t Otter Lake. Came 


morning to 


tures 

took a 
home from a 
tell mummy proudly that a nice man 


cottage a 
safari one 


painting a boat had given him a brush 
and some red paint and let him help. 
“TI painted part of the boat,’’ he said, 
“and an old dock and a big stone and 
” And his busy 
with- 


a snake and a 

mother muttered ‘‘How nice,” 
out it ever really sinking in, until two 
days later her ashen-faced husband 
came plunging out of the underbrush 
with a near-hysterical tale of seeing a 


red garter snake. 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
can 


be returned. Address Parade, c/o 
481 University Ave., Toronto, 
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The most important part is missing 


There are more than 125 parts in a fine Swiss 


jeweled -lever watch and you see most ot 


ibove. 


them in the photo 


_— , ’ 
Some may look familiar—the jewels and the 


ie weled-lever itself. The m iinspring 


of the winding and setting mechanisms. 
Some parts are so small, you may not see 

them with ihe naked eye. Screws so tiny, it 

would take 50.000 to fill a thimble. Every one 


polished ind grooved and precisely measured 


or one thing, the skill of 


What’s missing? | 


TIME 18 THE ART 


the watchmakers 


Neither 

skill that 
cether. and g 
Neither do you 


her ta nat MioOws 


of Switzerland isn’t shown 


mac } ine can show 


hands nor 
conceives the fits them to 


’ 


ives life to} nimate wheels and 


levers three-centuryv 


vith their extraor« 


But in the fine Swis 





Mist. We (yon oynecitTes The beit- mn 


_and the extra-bright refreshment of Coke is unlike anything under the sun. 


TASTE its extra-bright tang so bracing. so dis- ENJOY its extra-bright quality —the unmatched good- 


tinctive. the liveliest sparkle of them all. ness that tells you “‘there’s nothing like a Coke.” 


FEEL its extra-bright freshness the bit of qui k Fo pertect refreshment, it’s always 


, , 
s¢9 welcome. ice-cold Coca-Cola. so pure and wholesome. 


The Pause That Refreshes ... Fifty Million Times a Day 
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